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from the editor 





It is unmistakable that things 


are asStir in the .world -of philoso- 


phy 


As never before there is or- 
dered and meaningful activits 


among philosophers. 










TIN HEIDEGGER “insists, thal we.are:at the dawn of a new 


tid 


w = Husserl, his master in method, 
was also of this conviction. It is unmistakable that 
things are astir in the world of philosophy. All is not 
useless agitation, reflecting a world dying and being re- 
ie : born. As never before there is ordered and meaningful 
bo es activity among philosophers. Thinking along realist and 
metaphysical lines is no longer a small flicker of light 
but one of the strongest currents of contemporary 
thought. Whether analytical philosophy is on the way 
out or will become a permanent part of the philosophi- 








cal picture, there is no denying that many of its con- 
: tributions have been wholesome. Whether we approve 


or not, the analytical philosophers have shaken us all 
out of a complacency about language to which we can 
never return. The same may be said of existentialism. 
Approve or disapprove, we have new insights and ap- 
preciations because of it. The stirrings in philosophy 
today are deep. 

















The analytical philosophers 


have shaken us all out of a com- 
placency about language to which 


wecan never return... 


... It is clear that philosophical life 
is taking.on new and exciting di- 


mensions. 


We understand little of them if we 
think it ig just more of the same or 
that it has all happened somewhere 
before. Whether we would call it the 
dawn of a new philosophical age or 
not, it is clear that philosophical life 
is taking on new and. exciting dimen- 
sions. The purpose of Philosophy To- 
day is to extend this new philosophical 
life as far and wide as possible, to 
share these new dimensions of phi- 
losophy with all] teachers and scholars 
who may be cut off from them by 
whatever barrier. We have confidence 
in the venture. Here is the beginning. 
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1. 


CONCERN for a theory of 
argumentation can find justification in 
a tradition as old as that of Greek 
rhetoric and dialectic.. At the same 
time any theory of argumentation must 
break with the notion of reason and 
reasoning which comes from Descartes 
and has left its stamp upon western 
philosophy for three hundred years. 

No one denies that the ability to 
deliberate and argue is a distinctive sign 
of rational being. And still for three 
centuries the logicians and theorists of 
knowledge have neglected any consider- 
ation of the means which bring a mind 
to accept an argument. This fact is due 
to the non-compelling character of argu- 
ments which give support to a thesis. 
Deliberation and argumentation are op- 
posed by their very nature to necessity 
and evidence. We do not deliberate 
where the solution is necessary, we do 
not argue against evidence. The domain 
of argumentation is that of the likely, 
the plausible, the probable, to the ex- 
tent that the latter escapes mathemati- 
cal certitude. Now it was Descartes’ 
idea, clearly expressed in the First Part 
of the Discours de la méthode, to hold 
“almost as false whatever was only 
probable.” Making evidence the mark 
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of reason, he wanted to consider as ra- 
tional only the demonstrations which, 
setting out from clear and distinct ideas, 
extend the evidence of axioms to all 
theorems, by means of apodictic proofs. 
Reasoning more geometrico was the 
model he proposed to philosophers, who 
wanted to construct a system of thought 
which could reach the dignity of a true 
science. A rational science cannot real- 
ly be content with more or less likely 
opinions. It has to elaborate a system 
of necessary propositions which impose 
themselves on all reasonable beings, and 
about which agreement is inevitable. 
Disagreement, then, is a sign of error. 
“Every time two men make a contrary 
judgment about the same matter,” says 
Descartes, “it is certain that one of 
them is mistaken. What is more, neither 
of them possesses the truth, for if one 
of them had a clear and precise view 
of the truth, he would be able to ex- 
pound it to his opponent in such a fash- 
ion that it would force the latter’s con- 
viction.” (Regulae II) 

For the followers of the experi- 
mental and inductive sciences, what 
counts is not so much the necessity of 
propositions as their truth, their con- 
formity with facts. The empiricist con- 
siders as evidence, “not that which the 
mind does or must yield to, but that 























which it ought to yield to, namely that 
by yielding to which its belief is kept 
conformable to fact.” (J. S. Mill. Sys- 
tem of Logic, p. 370) Although the evi- 
dence he acknowledges is not that of ra- 
tional intuition but of sensible intuition 
and the method he approves is not that 
of the deductive sciences but of the ex- 
perimental sciences, he is no less con- 
vinced that the only valid proofs are 
proofs admitted by the natural sciences. 


Only that which conforms to scien- 
tific method is rational, in the broad 
sense of this word. And the works of 
logic which study the means of proof 
(works limited essentially to the study 
of deduction and usually completed by 
some indications about inductive rea- 
soning, reduced moreover, not to con- 
structing but to verifying hypothe- 
ses) rarely venture to examine the 
means of proof used in the human 
sciences. The logician, inspired by the 
Cartesian ideal, feels at home only in 
the study of the proofs that Aristotle 
qualified as analytic. No other means 
presents the same character of neces- 
sity. And this tendency is all the more 
strongly marked after a period in which, 
under the influence of the mathemati- 
cal logicians, logic was reduced to formal 
logic, to a study of the means of proof 
used in the mathematical sciences. As a 
result, reasoning which is foreign to the 
purely formal domain escapes logic, and 
consequently escapes reason too. This 
reason, which Descaites hoped would 
let us solve, at least in principle, all the 
problems which men face and for which 
the divine mind already has the solu- 
tion, has been more and more limited 
in its competence, so that whatever 
cannot be reduced to the formal pre- 
sents insurmountable difficulties for it. 

From this evolution of logic, and 


from the progress it has unquestionably 
realized, must we draw the conclusion 


that reason is quite incompetent in 
areas that escape mathematics? Must 
we conclude that, when neither experi- 
ence nor logical deduction can furnish 
the solution of a problem, we can do 
nothing but abandon ourselves to irra- 
tional forces, to our instincts, to sugges- 
tion or violence? 

In opposing will to understanding, 
insight to geometry, the heart to reason, 
the art of persuading to that of con- 
vincing, Pascal already was trying to 
side-step the shortcomings of the geo- 
metrical method that result from the 
fact that fallen man is no longer solely 
a reasonable being. Similar purposes 
are behind Kant’s opposition between 
faith and science and Bergson’s antithe- 
sis of intuition and reason. But whether 
there is question of rationalist philoso- 
phers or of those called antirationalist, 
all of them continue the Cartesian tra- 
dition by the limitation they put on the 
idea of reason. 


It seems to us, on the contrary, 
that this is an undue and quite unjusti- 
fied limitation of the domain where our 
faculty of reasoning and proving comes 
into play. Indeed, Aristotle had already 
analyzed dialectic proofs alongside an- 
alytic proofs, those concerned with the 
likely alongside those which are neces- 
sary, those employed in deliberation 
and argumentation alongside those used 
in demonstration. The post-Cartesian 
notion of reason, however, forces us to 
bring in irrational elements every time 
the object of knowledge is not evident. 
Whether these elements are obstacles 
to be overcome — such as imagina- 
tion, passion or suggestion — or supra- 
rational sources of certitude — such as 
the heart, grace or Bergsonian intui- 
tion —this view introduces a dichotomy, 
a distinction of the human faculties, 
that is wholly artificial and contrary 
to the real processes of our thinking. 
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It is the notion of evidence as char- 
acterizing reason that must be chal- 
lenged if we want to make room for a 
theory of argumentation which admits 
the use of reason to direct our action 
and influence the action of others. Evi- 
dence is thought of as the force before 
‘which every normal mind must yield 
and at the same time a sign of the truth 
of whatever imposes itself because it is 
evident.? Evidence would bind the psy- 
chological to the logical, and allow pas- 
sage from one of these levels to the 
other. Every proof would be a reduc- 
tion to evidence, and what is evident 
would have no need of proof: this is 
the immediate application, by Pascal, 
of the Cartesian theory of evidence. 
(Pascal, “Of the art of persuasion. Rules 
for demonstration.” Oeuvres, p. 380, 
Pléiade Edition) 

Leibniz already objected to such a 
limitation being imposed on logic. It 
was his wish that “fone might demon- 
strate or give the means of demon- 
strating all the axioms which are not 
primitive, without distinguishing the 
opinions men have of them, and without 
caring whether or not they give their 
assent thereto.” 

Now the logical theory of demon- 
stration developed along the lines traced 
by Leibniz, not those of Pascal, and 
did not admit that what was evident 
had no need of proof. In the same way, 
the theory of argumentation cannot be 
developed if every proof is conceived 
of as reduction to evidence. The object 
of this theory is the study of the dis- 
cursive techniques that allow one to 
bring about or increase the adherence 
of minds to the theses that one pro- 
poses for their assent. It is character- 
istic of the mind’s adherence that its 
intensity is variable. Nothing makes 
us limit our study to a particular degree 
of adherence that is characterized by 
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evidence. Nothing permits us to think 
a priori that the degrees of adherence 
to a thesis are proportional to its proba- 
bility, and to identify evidence and 
truth. It is good method not to confuse 
at the outset the aspects of reasoning 
relative to truth with those relative to 
adherence, but to study them separate- 
ly. Preoccupation about their interfer- 
ence or their eventual correspondence 
might come afterwards. Only on this 
condition is it possible to develop a 
theory of argumentation that has a 
philosophical bearing. 


2. 


In the last three centuries there 
have appeared works of ecclesiastics 
preoccupied with the problems raised 
by preaching. And the twentieth cen- 
tury can be called the century of 
publicity and propaganda, devoting 
many works to this matter.’ Yet 
modern logicians and _ philosophers 
have remained totally disinterested in 
the subject. An authentic study of 
this matter would call for a _ return 
to the preoccupations of the Renais- 
sance, and still further to those of the 
Greek and Latin writers who studied 
the art of persuading and convincing, 
the technique of deliberation and dis- 
cussion. Such a study could rightly be 
called a new rhetoric. 

Aristotle examines certain proofs 
in his Topics and shows how they are 
used in his Rhetoric. He calls them 
“dialectical” a terminology that 
might justify a rapprochement of the 
theory of argumentation with dialectics, 
which was conceived by Aristotle him- 
self as the art of reasoning in which 
commonly accepted opinions 
are the point of departure. (Topics, Bk 
I, Ch 1, 100a) But a number of reasons 
make a rapprochement with rhetoric 
preferable. 


( evAoyos j 





a ak 


~~ 


In the first place, there is danger 
of confusion coming from a return to 
Aristotle. For even though the word 
“dialectics” served for centuries to 
designate logic itself, since Hegel and 
under the influence of the doctrines he 
inspired, the term has acquired a mean- 
ing far removed from its primitive one 
and now generally accepted. The lot of 
the word rhetoric is quite different. It 
has so fallen out of philosophical use 
that it is not even mentioned in A. 
Lalande’s vocabulary of philosophy. 


But there is a much more impor- 
tant reason for our preference: it is the 
very spirit in which antiquity dealt with 
dialectics and rhetoric. Dialectical rea- 
soning was considered as parallel to 
analytical reasoning, but it treats prob- 
able instead of necessary propositions. 
The very idea that dialectics is con- 
cerned with opinions — theses to which 
one adheres with a variable intensity 
— is not exploited at all. You might 
say that the status of opinion is im- 
personal, not relative to the minds ad- 
hering to them. By contrast, the idea 
of adherence and of minds to which a 
discourse is addressed is an essential 
ingredient of all the ancient theories of 
rhetoric. Connecting argumentation 
with rhetoric in this way underlines the 
fact that it is in relation to an audience 
that all argumentation is developed. In 
this framework the study of opinion in 
the Topics can be given its proper place. 
It goes without saying, of course, that 
a modern study of argumentation would 
go far beyond the limits of certain as- 
pects of the ancients’ rhetoric, while at 
the same time it would pass over cer- 
tain aspects which held the attention 
of these masters of rhetoric. 

The object of the ancients’ rhet- 
oric was above all the art of speaking 
persuasively in public. It concerned the 
use of spoken language, of discourse, 


before a crowd gathered in the market 
place, seeking its adherence to a thesis 
presented to it. Evidently then the goal 
of oratorical art, the adherence of 
minds, is the same as that of all argu- 
mentation. But there is no need to limit 
oneseif to the spoken word or to limit 
one’s audience to a crowd in the market 
place. 


Rejecting the first of these limita- 
tions opens up a more philosophical 
horizon: the logician wants to under- 
stand the mechanism of thought, while 
a master of eloquence desires merely 
to form practitioners. We have only 
to cite Aristotle’s Rhetoric to show that 
this way of looking at rhetoric has the 
support of some fameus examples. What 
is more, the modern role of printing 
makes it important to lay special stress 
today on printed texts. On the other 
hand, the study of mnemonics and ora- 
torical delivery can be passed over in 
the modern logician’s approach to rhet- 
oric. Such problems belong rather to 
schools of dramatic art. Any study of 
argumentation must be conceived in the 
broadest terms. It need not be a one 
dimensional thing, limited to discourse 
as we commonly think of it. Discussion 
between two individuals or even per- 
sonal deliberation belongs to a general 
theory of argumentation. The scope of 
modern rhetoric will go far beyond that 
of classical rhetoric. 


What must be retained from tradi- 
tional rhetoric is the idea of audience, 
which immediately comes to mind when 
we think of discourse. Every discourse 
is directed to an audience; and too often 
we forget that the same is true of all 
writing. A discourse is conceived of in 
terms of an audience. But the material 
absence of readers can make a writer 
think he is all alone in the world, while 
as a matter of fact his text is always 
conditioned, consciously or unconscious- 
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ly, by the persons whom he means to 
address. 

Among the:ancients, rhetoric was the 
study of a technique to be used on the 
common herd, impatient to get to con- 
clusion quickly, to form an opinion, 
without taking the trouble of making 
a serious investigation beforehand. 
(Aristotle, Rhetoric, Bk I, Ch 2, 1357a) 
It is this aspect of rhetoric that explains 
why Plato in the Georgias (455, 457a, 
463, 471) fought it so vigorously 
and contributed to its falling into 
disfavor in the opinion of philoso- 
phers. But here again, why not ad- 
mit that argumentation can be ad- 
dressed to any kind of audience, and 
not just to an illiterate mob? True, 
if an orator is going to fulfill his 
function he must adapt himself to 
his audience. Understandably, then, the 
discourse that is most effective with 
an incompetent audience is not nec- 
essarily the one that will beget con- 
viction in a philosopher. When Plato 
in his Phaedrus (273e) dreams of a rhe- 
toric worthy of a philosopher, what he 
recommends is a technique that could 
convince the gods themselves. When the 
audience changes, the argumentation 
changes too, and even though the goal 
at which it aims is always to act effica- 
ciously on minds, in judging its value 
one cannot but take account of the 
quality of these minds it succeeds in 
convincing. For this reason particular 
emphasis should be given to the analy- 
sis of philosophical arguments, which 
are traditionally considered as the most 
“rational” — since they are  pre- 
sumably addressed to readers over 
whom suggestion, pressure, or spe- 
cial interest hold the least sway. But 
the same techniques of argumentation 
are found on every level, whether it is 
discussion around the family table or 
debate in a very specialized circle. If the 
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quality of the minds which adhere to 
certain arguments in highly speculative 
domains presents a guarantee of their 
value, the common structure they 
share with arguments used in daily dis- 
cussion shows how and why those argu- 
ments are understood. 

Argumentation itself is concerned 
only with discursive means for obtain- 
ing the adherence of minds, with the 
technique that uses language to per- 
suade and convince. Such a limitation 
in no way implies that this is the most 
efficacious way of acting upon minds. 
Quite the contrary. The most solid be- 
liefs are those which are not only ad- 
mitted without proof but which are 
often not even made explicit. And when 
there is question of obtaining adherence, 
nothing is more certain than internal 
or external experience and calculations 
that agree with rules previously agreed 
upon. But recourse to argumentation 
cannot be avoided when these proofs 
are discussed by one of the parties, 
when there is disagreement about their 
meaning or interpretation, their value 
or their connection with controverted 
problems. 


On the other hand, anything done 
to win adherence falls outside the field 
of argumentation to the extent that 
language is not used to support or in- 
terpret it. The man who preaches by 
his example without saying anything 
or the person who uses a caress or a 
slap can obtain considerable results. 
But such procedures are of interest to 
argumentation only when they are re- 
vealed by means of language, when 
there is recourse to promises or threats. 
There are cases when language is used, 
not as a means of communication, but 
for direct action, as a blessing or a 
curse. These instances pertain to rhet- 
oric only when such action is integrat- 
ed with argumentation. 











One of the essential factors in 
propaganda is the conditioning of the 
audience by means of the numerous and 
varied techniques that make use of any- 
thing that can influence behavior. This 
sort of conditioning has been developed 
especially in the twentieth century, but 
the usage was well known from anti- 
quity. The Catholic Church has turned 
it to advantage with incomparable skill. 
These techniques exercise an undeniable 
effect in preparing an audience, in ren- 
dering it more accessible to the argu- 
ments that will be presented to it. But 
here again we have a viewpoint that 
escapes the field of argumentation, 
which restricts itself to conditioning 
done through discourse. 

Finally, what Aristotle calls “extra- 
technical proofs’ — proofs which do not 
arise from oratorical technique — enter 
argumentation only when there is dis- 
agreement about the conclusions that 
one can draw from them. (Rhetoric, 
Bk I, Ch 2, 1335b) Incidentally, 
the ancients’ term ‘“extra-technical 
proofs” is a happy reminder that our 
civilization, characterized by its ex- 
treme ingenuity in techniques for act- 
ing upon things, has almost completely 
forgotten the theory of acting upon 
minds by means of dis .ourse, which the 
Greeks considered, under the name of 
rhetoric, as the réym par excellence. 


3. 


Since the theory of argumentation 
is concerned with an efficacious action 
on minds by means of discourse, 
it might be considered a branch of 
psychology. If arguments are not com- 
pelling, if they do not necessarily 
convince but possess a certain force 
which can vary according to the audi- 
ence, could one not judge them by the 
effect they produce? The study of argu- 
mentation would thus become one of 


the objects of experimental psychology: 
various arguments would be tested be- 
fore various audiences sufficiently well 
known to draw from these experiments 
conclusions having a certain general 
validity. American psychologists have 
not failed to develop such studies,‘ 
whose interest cannot be questioned. 

But a philosophical approach is 
different. It seeks to characterize the 
various argumentative structures, the 
analysis of which must precede any ex- 
perimental proof for testing their 
effectiveness. Moreover, we do not 
think that the laboratory method could 
determine the value of argumentation 
used in the human sciences, in law and 
in philosophy, for the very methodology 
of the psychologist already constitutes 
an object. of controversy. 

We likewise reject the approach 
adopted by philosophers who strive to 
limit reasoning power in social, political, 
and philosophical material by taking 
their inspiration from rnodels furnished 
by the experimental or deductive sci- 
ences, which reject as valueless any- 
thing that does not conform to schemes 
previously imposed. Rather, we would 
seek inspiration from the logicians, 
imitating the methods which have been 
so successful for them for the past cen- 
tury. 

Let us not forget that in the first 
half of the nineteenth century logic 
enjoyed no prestige, either in scientific 
circles or among the public at large. 
Whately could write, about 1828, that if 
rhetoric no longer enjoyed the esteem 
of the public, logic enjoyed its favors 
still less.° 

Logic has sprung into life brilliant- 
ly during the last hundred years, when, 
instead of rehashing old formulas, it 
set out to analyze the means of proof 
really used by mathematicians. Mod- 
ern formal logic was set up as the 
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study of the means of demonstration 
used in the mathematical sciences. But 
as a result its domain is limited, for 
whatever is ignored by the mathema- 
ticians is foreign to formal logic. The 
logicians should complete their theory 
of demonstration by a theory of argu- 
mentation. They face the task of ana- 


Source: Introduction 


lyzing the means of proof which the 
human sciences, law, and philosophy 
make use of. They must analyze the 
argumentation presented by publicists 
in their journals, by politicians in their 
speeches, by lawyers in their briefs, by 
philosophers in their treatises. 


to a book, TRAITE DE L’ARGUMENTATION, 


to appear in the “Logos” collection of Presses Universitaires de France. 


Presentation: 


1. Cf. Ch. Perelman, Raison éternelle, raison 
historique, “L’>homme et l'histoire,” Actes du 
Vie Congrés des Sociétés de Philosophie de 
Langue francaise, pp. 347-354. (Paris 1954). 

2. Cf. Ch. Perelman, “De la preuve en philoso- 
phie” in Rhétorique et philosophie, pp. 123 ff. 
(Paris 1952). 


3. For a bibliography, cf. Lasswell, Casey and 
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OMING TO GRIPS WITH 
the spiritual dangers of 
his time, Newman felt 
called to oppose exces- 

sive emphasis on the formally logical 

and the trust in mechanically ma- 
nipulated syllogisms. He felt called 
to give the pursuit of knowledge 
back. to the living, responsible per- 
son. Yet in his treatment of the often 
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Francis. Sullivan, 
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Smith, Propaganda and Promotional Activities 
(Minneapolis 1935. Also Propaganda, Com- 
munication and Public Opinion by the same 
authors (Princeton 1946). 


4. For example, H. L. Hollingworth, The Psy- 
chology of the Audience. (New York 1935). 


5. Elements of Rhetoric, Preface. (Oxford 1828). 
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overlooked personal moments in the 
concrete life of knowledge there is never 
question of a denial of the value of 
formal logic or abandoning knowledge 
to feeling or caprice. Rather he estab- 
lishes the validity of knowledge con- 
sciousness as opposed to the perfunc- 
tory independence of formal calcula- 
tion. He had, furthermore, a special 
interest in defending the faith from the 
charge of subjectivism. 

As opposed to abstract knowledge, 
concrete knowledge is treated by New- 











man both as a form of perception and 
as intellectual fulfillment. Assent is an 
independent and decisive act in the pro- 
cess of knowing, not simply the auto- 
matic product of a conclusion. Con- 
scious and grounded assent produces 
certainty. And it is Newman’s object to 
show that assent and certainty are not 
the exclusive property of the formally 
correct syllogism. There is an “implicit 
reasoning” which is more fundamental 
and more subtle than any formulated 
conclusion — an implicit reasoning in 
which abundant grounds for probability 
converge and support one another to 
the very threshold of certitude. Then 
it sees through to the truth on half- 
conscious premises. 


In this concrete personal knowl- 
edge, this intertwining and inner de- 
pendence of various elements of know]l- 
edge that lead to certainty, Newman 
finds a certain kind of intuition. He calls 
“intuitive” and “spontaneous” the 
knowledge of rustic weather prophets 
and good doctors who are not wholly 
dependent on formal conclusions from 
consciously grasped symptoms, the 
knowledge of Newton who grasped 
mathematical-physical relationships 
long before he could give mathematical- 
ly exact proofs for them, and the knowl- 
edge of Napoleon who was able to esti- 
mate with astonishing speed the troop 
strength and intended movements of 
the enemy. 


Newman also uses the term “nat- 
ural inference” to designate this intui- 
tive knowledge. It is “natural” in con- 
trast to “formal inference” or the strict 
syllogism. He is, therefore, not speak- 
ing of “pure” intuition but of a mixture 
of reasoning and intuition, an intuitive 
“fllative sense.” When the knowing 
subject joins the spontaneous speed of 
natural inference with conscientious ef- 


fort and responsible labor of thinking, 
consciously excludes the influence of 
selfishness, mood and passion, then we 
have “informal inference.” Here we 
have a synthesis with the advantage of 
formal and natural inference, a syn- 
thesis bringing together strict objectiv- 
ity with spontaneity and concreteness 
of knowledge. 


INTUITION AND SYLLOGIZING 


Alfons Karl considers the discur- 
sive moment of Newman’s “informal 
inference’ as a decisive one. Yet he 
grants that the informal inference “is 
neither pure intuition nor pure discur- 
sive thought but swings between these 
two poles, taking something from each, 
the mixture varying with the individu- 
al.” He could have said likewise of the 
“jllative sense” that it is “concluding” 
and therefore a discursive power, but 
that the word “sense” expresses some- 
thing spontaneous, intuitive. It is futile 
to try to force the intuitive moment in- 
to definite limits beyond which purely 
illative activity takes place. Implicit 
reasoning cannot be so circumscribed. 
Here the elements of syllogizing are 
mingled with those of spontaneity. It 
is not a simple act but a complex one. 
The intellect looks over the facts, re- 
sults, reasons, moral motivations and 
from these senses the truth of the di- 
rection in which the truth lies. The in- 
tuitive moment is concerned not only 
with a grasp of the premises but pre- 
cisely with a grasp of the conclusion. 
One might draw conclusions piecemeal 
with perfect correctness. But the re- 
sults are then taken up by the illative 
sense for acquiring new knowledge. 
Here is team work between spontane- 
ous and discursive activity that brooks 
no limitation. For intuition is the over- 
all view of numerous facts in their 
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unity, in their formal character, in their 
implication of things not yet known. 
The discursive and the intuitive 
cannot be separated. For is not every 
intuition in its truth content and in its 
title to validity an abbreviated reason- 
ing process; and every reasoning proc- 
ess a tediously dissected intuition? In- 
tuition is the viewing together a number 
of premises, whole chains of syllogisms, 
and it finds its control in the reasoning 
process. The reverse is also true. If 
we wish to see through the meaning 
and validity of a rigid proof, it is not 
enough or even the most important, to 
test the various members of the syllo- 
gism. We must contemplate the whole. 
Whoever loses sight of the whole, sees 
only members and parts, learns nothing. 
The thinker must at once keep in mind 
whole masses of thoughts, mental con- 
structs, complexes of syllogisms, and 
weigh them one against the other. Even 
possible conclusions, not yet formally 
drawn, are put before his eyes so that 
he can choose between them, not arbi- 
trarily but from insight. Without this 
intuitive power the formulation of sci- 
entific systems would be impossible. 


INTUITION AND INSTINCT 


The terms “instinct” and “intui- 
tion” seem to be interchangeable in 
Newman’s terminology. Apparently at 
the insistence of Wilfrid Meynell, his 
counsellor in matter of scholastic phi- 
losophy and theology, he made the fol- 
lowing distinction: “By instinct I mean 
a realization of a particular; by intui- 
tion, of a general fact — in both cases 
without assignable or recognizable me- 
dia of realization.”’ If we stay with this 
one statement, intuition is the sponta- 
neous grasp of the general in the in- 
dividual, instinct the spontaneous grasp 
of individuals. But in practice Newman 
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uses the terms synonymously. He even 
speaks of “this instinct or intuition.” 

Now if Newman does not remain 
faithful to his distinction between in- 
stinct and intuition, it is because he is 
not satisfied with it. Perhaps it is more 
correct to look for a distinction in the 
different function each performs in 
spontaneous knowledge rather than in 
the object as general or individual. New- 
man speaks of spiritual instinct as “a 
force which spontaneously impels us.” 
It is a power, a principle of action. In 
contrast, intuition serves as a pure act 
of vision. If instinct is the leader, in- 
tuition is perhaps the goal. If they are 
are not distinct in time, they are so 
in essence. On the path to truth, in- 
tellectual instinct leads us to conjecture, 
search and find. And in every pre- 
liminary stage of discovery the intui- 
tions toward which instinct is driving 
can be perfected. 

It should be clear that for Newman 
the intuitive-spontaneous moment in 
knowledge is not a priori intuition. He 
opposes those “who have recourse to 
the hypothesis of intuition’ in this 
sense. In rejecting any vision of first 
principles and innate ideas, Newman 
follows, as he so often does, his es- 
teemed master, John Locke. With New- 
man spontaneous knowledge is always 
a posteriori intuition, a seeing through 
the facts of experience. 


NEWMAN AND BERGSON 


Newman goes far “in meeting the 
broad stream in modern thought which 
finds in Bergson its extreme repre- 
sentative.” This statement of Matthias 
Laros is contradicted by Simon Geiger: 
“This association with Bergson is an 
impossibility, a great error.” 

It is true that Newman’s view can- 
not be harmonized with the metaphysics 
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of Bergson as found in his principal 
work, Creative Evolution. There life is 
made absolute, hypostatized and deified. 
Matter is its “countercurrent.” The vi- 
tal force strews consciousness or sensi- 
bility throughout matter, forming liv- 
ing being. The lifestream breaks into 
three branches: insensibility (plants), 
instinct (animals), intellect (man). 
Knowledge is a manifestation of the 
stream of life. And it is from this view- 
point that Bergson criticizes the work- 
ing of the intellect and puts great store 
by animal instinct. Both intellect and 
instinct represent divergent but brilliant 
solutions of one problem — the pene- 
tration of the lifestream into dead mat- 
ter. 


But whoever abstracts from the 
metaphysics of Bergson will find cer- 
tain points in common in his theory of 
knowledge and that of Newman. In his 
critique of the intellect Bergson echoes 
Newman’s criticism of syllogistic cal- 
culation and a purely abstract view of 
things. For Bergson as for Newman, 
intuition is the combination and inter- 
penetration of instinct and intellect. For 
Bergson, instinct reaches to the life 
stream, but only intellect can raise it 
above itself and overcome its narrow- 
ness and limitations. Sensibility in the 
form of instinct is hemmed in, can span 
only the tiny slice of life that has prac- 
tical meaning for it, and that only in a 
shadowy fashion. “Without intellect it 
would be, as instinct, welded to the spe- 
cial objects that are important to it.” 
Taken up by intellect, however, instinct 
becomes intuition. Intuition is “instinct 
become conscious of itself.” Its domain 
reaches out to the infinite. There is an 
esthetic and a philosophic intuition 
which produces art and metaphysics. 
To the intellect is reserved science. Ac- 
cording to Bergson, metaphysics is not 
a science. 


The difference in point of view here 
between Newman and Bergson is sure- 
ly clear. And still a certain synthesis 
is assumed by both men as the ideal 
form of knowledge, a synthesis between 
a rational and a spontaneous element 
— intellect and instinct are joined in 
intuition for Bergson, reason and in- 
stinct (or intuition) are joined in im- 
plicit reasoning for Newman. Further, 
any criticism of Bergson’s views must 
not overlook his achievements in the 
fight against mechanistic materialism 
and his spiritual development toward 
theism and the Catholic Faith. 


NO VISION OF GOD 


For Newman there is no intuitive 
vision of the divine essence in this life. 
True, he bases a knowledge of God on 
interior experience and moral con- 
sciousness more than on evidence of the 
exterior senses. But as a spontaneous 
conclusion to the existence of God from 
these interior experiences, his knowl- 
edge of God is a posteriori knowledge. 

For the intuitive activity of the 
illative sense he claims neither the in- 
fused contemplation of the mystic nor 
the beatific vision. This needs to be 
underlined since the expressions “intui- 
tion” and “intuitive vision” often refer 
to the vision of God in the next life for 
the theologian. 


NEWMAN AND ROSMINI 


The intuitive moment in religious 
knowledge does not even bring New- 
man close to the ontologism of Rosmini. 
For Rosmini we have an immediate 
vision, not of God Himself, but of being 
which belongs to the divine nature, 
which embraces all things and makes 
our knowledge of them possible. Such 
a vision of universal being is foreign to 
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Newman. Foreign also is any interpre- 
tation of the voice of conscience as a 
thing divine in a similar sense. New- 
man’s knowledge of God is an informal, 
rational but a posteriori conclusion from 
interior experience. Ontologism was 
condemned because it damages the es- 
sential distinction between the beatific 
vision and the knowledge of God here 
below. It transplants the beatific vision 
from the order of Grace to that of na- 
ture, blurring the line between the cre- 
ated and the Creator. The condemna- 
tion does not touch Newman at all. 


NEWMAN AND PASCAL 


Pascal, on the other hand, whom 
Newman quotes a great deal, has a real 
spiritual kinship with him. When Blaise 
Pascal contrasts the subtle mind (esprit 
de finesse) with the mathematical mind 
{esprit de géométrie), he is speaking 
of individual minds as well as their 
method. The mathematical mind is ex- 
actly what Newman understands by ex- 
plicit reasoning through formal infer- 
ence. For following this he calls the 
Anglican apologist W. Paley a “mathe- 
matical reasoner.” It is a method found- 
ed by Descartes and called by his school 
the mos geometricus, so that Spinoza 
could describe his Ethica as more geo- 
metrico demonstrata. 


The similarity between Pascal’s 
subtle mind and Newman’s illative sense 
is less exact. The subtle mind is almost 
pure intuition while Newman’s implicit 
reasoning is a mingling of the intuitive 
and the discursive. We say that “one 
feels rather than sees” the object of 
the subtle mind. Newman, however, 
comes close to this notion in his ob- 
servation, “for genuine proof in con- 
crete matter we require an organon 
more delicate, versatile and elastic than 
verbal argumentation.” There is also 
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another approach. Like the illative 
sense, the subtle mind is closely related 
to the natural powers of judgment of 
the unlearned, independent of school- 
ing. Its principles “are in general use 
and stand before the eyes of all.’”’ Those 
of the mathematical mind are more 
esoteric and call for specialized effort. 
Pascal is a stronger proponent of the 
mathematico-logical aspects of thought 
than is Newman. There is a certain 
becomingness in this since he was a 
leading mathematician. This fact also 
assures us that he is not taking refuge 
in uncritical irrationalism. 


Pascal distinguishes a special “logic 
of the heart” from the logic of reason. 
“The heart has reasons which the rea- 
son does not understand.” The illative 
sense uses a kind of logic of the heart, 
a higher logic which is needed to take 
hold of the finer nuances of the con- 
crete. But neither the logic of the heart 
and discerning mind nor the implicit 
reasoning and illative sense are purely 
emotional or antirational. They all im- 
ply a broadening of the intellectual be- 
yond the limits of the formulable. In 
the judgment of Guardini: “What the 
esprit de finesse brings about is not an 
irrational intuition. Rather there is a 
‘logic’ to it. ‘Heart’ is not an irrational 
feeling but a spiritual appreciation of 
value which is the basis of knowledge 
in the proper sense.” 


INTUITION AND NEWMAN’S 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The double character of implicit 
reasoning, discursive and intuitive, is 
evident in Newman’s method of work 
and in his writings. In both we find 
side by side hard, penetrating thought 
and flashes of sudden insight. In his 
spiritual development, climaxed by two 
conversions at fifteen and forty-four, 





these two elements unfold even more 
clearly. 

At fourteen the precocious young 
Newman delighted in reading critical 
writings against the faith. But “when 
I was fifteen, a great change of thought 
took place in me.” Under the influence 
of a Calvinist minister, he was over- 
whelmed by the conviction that there 
were “two and two only absolute and 
luminously self-evident beings, myself 
and my creator.” 

Laros sees in this statement “an 
intuitive knowledge of the idea of God 
in its entire breadth and stirring depth.” 
This conviction of “God and the soul’ 
dominated Newman’s religious thought 
and experience throughout his life. We 
need but think of his difficulties over 
the veneration of the Saints before his 
conversion at a mature age. As a Cath- 
olic “solus cum solo” remains his con- 
viction, intellectual integrity made this 
viewpoint life-long. And to this intui- 
tive knowledge was joined reading and 
personal i«:pressions of sermons and 
preachers. His conversion was “not a 
product of heavy logical operations,” 
true. But discursive thought was a part 
of the preparation. 

Of the year 1839 Newman writes 
in his autobiography: “About the mid- 
dle of June I began to study and master 
the history of the Monophysites. . . . It 
was during this course of reading that 
for the first time a doubt came upon 
me of the tenableness of Anglicanism. 
. .. By the end of August I was seriously 
alarmed.” Here is Newman engaged in 
scientific, rational work in the service 
of personal, living faith. The construc- 
tive work and spiritual pondering bring 
him to a point where he is overwhelmed 
by an overaii view of facts and their 
mutual relationships. Such an overall 
view is more than the end product of a 
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rational calculation. “I saw my face in 
that mirror, and I was a Monophysite.”’ 
He sees clearly and certainly: “Rome 
was where she now is; and Protestants 
were the Eutychians.” 

This change from laborious investi- 
gation to startling ‘vision is still more 
evident when he goes about systemati- 
cally clearing up all difficulties before 
going over to the Catholic faith. (We 
should not see, therefore, either an ex- 
pression of a too-comfortable mind or 
a pragmatic haste in Newman’s state- 
ment: “Life is not long enough for a re- 
ligion of inferences.’’) To learn who was 
the true keeper of the Christian heri- 
tage in his time he worked tirelessly 
from the beginnings of 1845 until Octo- 
ber of that year on his Essay on the De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine. “Be- 
fore I got to the end, I resolved to be re- 
ceived, and the book remains in the 
state in which it was then, unfinished.” 
Three rows of asterisks indicate the 
place of interruption. Three concluding 
remarks follow: thanks to God who has 
made possible his “blessed vision of 
peace”; an attempt to inspire in the 
reader the same moral earnestness 
which was responsible for the study; 
the beginning of the Canticle of Simeon 
which Newman makes his own. 

Newman is overwhelmed by the 
power of truth. But if spontaneous vi- 
sion had not made everything clear to 
him and intellectual responsibility com- 
manded final assent, he would have 
gone on with his scientific, discursive 
investigations. “There is perhaps noth- 
ing more gripping in Christian litera- 
ture,” says Henri Bremond, “than this 
abruptly ended chapter, these three 
asterisks, and this wonderful page on 
which Newman asserts that at last he 
has found the light of God.” 


William J. Kramer, c.pp.s. 
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ARIS TOTELIANISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 
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Cy REEK WISDOM boiled down 

its idea of history into a few 
words: parallel with mate- 
rial nature which is subject to the 
law of the cycle, human history is 
subject to a circular rhythm where con- 
traries meet like the ends of a circle. . . 
This dialectic of contraries never gets 
beyond itself, never progresses. The 
circle just keeps going round imper- 
turbably. Nothing is more opposed to 
the Greek mentality than the Hegelian 
mentality. For the Greek, Hegel would 
be a barbarian ignorant of man’s situa- 
tion, his dialectical development of 
history, ridiculous twaddle. . . . The 
circle symbolizes the Greek mentality; 
the unlimited straight line, the Hegelian 
mentality. 





KNOW THYSELF 


For the Greek, then, to know man’s 
limitations is of first importance. By 
knowing his nature and that of the 
City where he lives and the Cosmos 
which he enters at birth, man gets be- 
yond himself without falling prey to 
disorder. He gets beyond himself in- 
sofar as he is an historical being and 
reaches his proper being in spirit and 
in truth. . . . In contemplating the in- 
ferior necessity of the circle and the 
Law within it, man frees himself from 
this circular becoming. He becomes 
what he really is: an intelligent being 
who participates by his intelligence in 
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the ies Order of the Law itself. This 


is no paradox: for the Greek, the con- 
templative life is both detachment and 
ascent. To contemplate is to escape 
from the power things have over us 
and from our own greedy impulse to 
plunge into them. Philosophical con- 
templation rescues us from that inde- 
finable longing which tempts us to over- 
reach ourselves and yet always short- 
changes us. It gathers us into that 
higher part of ourselves to which our 
whole being is pointed. It sets our 
limits. In making us experience our 
limitations, contemplation leads us into 
the ordered kingdom of the Intelligible 
and of Measure, where the whole world 
rises in serried ranks up to God, Meas- 
ure of all things. ... 

This is the background for view- 
ing Greek philosophy, especially Aris- 
totelianism which is its fu!fillment. 
Greek wisdom, of which Aristotle was 
one of the purest representatives, is one 
long, patient yearning for the Christian 
supernatural. To understand this, we 
must get rid of a certain notion of 
Christianity which is gaining ground 
more and more. This notion of Chris- 
tianity changes the deep meaning of 
Christianity and at the same time it 
travesties the content of Aristotelian- 
ism to the point of caricature. 


Christianity reaches its peak of 
perfection in the cry of Christ: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Mt 27:46) It is essentially ab- 
dication of self, total consummation of 








the Ego. The redemption of the fallen 
creature is accomplished only in an act 
of radical submission to the Father’s 
will. . . . Finally, Christianity is the ele- 
vation of man to the level of the super- 
natural: by Grace, man transcends time 
and enters into eternity. The driving 
power in this process is love. 


DIALECTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


Under the pressure of causes we 
need not analyze here, for the last cen- 
tury or so Christianity has been orien- 
tated, in philosophical and theological 
thought as well as in the popular mind, 
toward a concept of man that is cen- 
tered on the Ego, toward interpreting 
Christian existence according to a tem- 
poral order that is evolutionary, pro- 
gressive, and linear. . . . In this perspec- 
tive, Christianity is nothing more than 
the history of mankind and its “Christi- 
fication” through an evolutionary proc- 
ess, in which the growth of grace is 
articulated with the unity of science, 
with technical command over nature, 
with the concentration of society which 
develops in time and space. The gigan- 
tic Ego of humanity expanding its pow- 
er to the limits of the universe is put 
on a level with the whole Christ of the 
future. It is quite remarkable that this 
gnostic vision of humanity constantly 
expanding should be conveyed, in the 
mind of those who propose it, by the 
image of a sphere, akin to the image of 
the circle in which the Greeks enclosed 
the human race, consigned to its natur- 
al impulses and to ignorance of the sal- 
vation which contemplation effects. . . . 

The Greek and Aristotelian tradi- 
tion can be thought of in this kind of 
Christianity only as a worn and thread- 
bare garment, urgently needing replace- 
ment. Mankind has grown, Christianity 
has developed. They need a mode of 


expression and a philosophy of man 
adapted to their growth, elastic enough 
to embrace their expansion. In a variety 
of forms, a diffuse Hegelianism has 
crept into the minds of a good number 
of Christians. We are witnessing the 
flowering of a Christianity that might 
be called, after the manner of Marxist 
materialism, “historical.’”’ Like the lat- 
ter, though always belatedly, it does 
its best to be in connivance and in con- 
nection with all world issues. Even 
though the Word of God came to de- 
liver us from time and to make us 
share in the divine eternity — propter 
te factus est temporalis ut tu fias aeter- 
nus — the sense of the eternal which 
Greek philosophy brought man and 
which Christ raised to the supernatural 
becomes blurred in the mind and heart 
of Christians bewitched by the dialectic 
of history. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE ETERNAL 


Beyond doubt, it is to a type of 
Christianity not obsessed with the im- 
permanence of history that Aristotel- 
ianism must be linked. History be- 
speaks instability. In the order of 
human affairs, instability is always tied 
up with an individual or collective Ego. 
It is the Ego which is restless and 
which “makes” history. Ego, history, 
mobility are correlative. Now if there 
is a philosophy which repudiates rest- 
lessness, history and their source, it is 
Aristotelianism. St. John’s great dict- 
um, “He who loves his life, loses it; 
and he who hates his life in this world, 
keeps it unto life everlasting,” (Jn 
12:25) would not have surprised Aris- 
totle. The Aristotelian theory of know]l- 
edge is rigorously impervious to sub- 
jectivism. To contemplate thought 
alone is to come up against one’s own 
nothingness, a tabula rasa. But to con- 
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template being other than thought is 
to rediscover thought in the perfection 
of its proper being and in its essence: 
thought is reijation, it is defined only by 
its focus, the other term of the relation. 
We know thought, then, only through 
the act of thought. And the more the 
relation which constitutes it has for its 
term the eternal and the immutable, 
the better we know what is proper and 
intimate to it: participation in divine 
thought. Hence self-knowledge leads to 
knowledge of the Other par excellence; 
knowledge of the supreme Transcend- 
ent leads to forgetfulness of self. Man’s 
center is not here below, but elsewhere, 
beyond himself; not in his nature, but 
above his nature. ... 


But if contemplation frees man 
from the unstable Ego by opening him 
up to the Other, it is because there 
exists in the Other an element of 
eternity. The whole of Aristotelian 
metaphysics witnesses to the presence 
of the eternal in the individual handed 
over to the fluctuations of time. Es- 
sences are not separated. They are im- 
merged in the particular, whose direc- 
tive idea and end they make up. There 
is not the eternal on one hand and the 
temporal on the other, with the former 
overflowing into the latter. Rather, 
there is one immovable principle of ac- 
tion from which the particular draws 
its whole being and which at the same 
time is the immovable end toward 
which the whole being of the particular 
is directed. The eternal is opposed to 
time only for the mind which abstracts 
it from the time it impregnates and 
orientates, which considers it apart 
from the moving reality that it deter- 
mines. This opposition vanishes if one 
gets beyond this provisory state of ab- 
straction proper to human thought and 
replaces the eternal within the time to 
which it gives meaning... . 
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Thus the human mind, in contem- 
plating the Other, discovers in it the 
eternal ard immutable interiority which 
the sight of its own naked individuality 
hid from it at first glance. .. . By con- 
templation the intellect gets beyond be- 
coming and there bears witness despite 
itself to God’s immovable eternity. . . . 
Beyond doubt, the God of the Philoso- 
pher is much closer to the Creator God 
of Abraham and Jacob than Pascal 
thought. 


ETHICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


But to arrive at contemplation man 
must get beyond that circle which ma- 
terial nature finds so satisfying; he must 
achieve full spiritual completion. Aris- 
totelian morals and psychology an- 
swer this need. 

To be a man is to impose on one- 
self the “just measure,” which does 
away with passing from one extreme 
to the other and stands between the 
two like a pinnacle, letting them con- 
tinue to exist only on the level of vege- 
tative life. In other words, intelligence 
impregnates the whole of sensibility, 
which gravitates toward extremes if 
left to itself. The measure that intelli- 
gence imposes on man avoids both ex- 
tremes. At a stroke it annihilates them 
and breaks the circle. When the con- 
templative intellect, directed toward 
some action to be done, discovers the 
“just middle,” the latter always tran- 
scends, like the intellect itself, the cir- 
cular rhythm where extremes meet. It 
is opposed to them as good to evil, as 
perfect to imperfect, as determination 
and accomplishment are opposed to in- 
determination. And it is opposed to the 
infinite of that sinister circle which 
sweeps man along when he is in the 
hands of his passions, without soul or 
thought. The metaphor of pinnacle 





that Aristotle uses means that the 
moral man gets above the weight of 
his humanity and attains the transcend- 
ence of the good, so far as that is pos- 
sible. Man is capable, by his intelligent 
nature, of ruling himself, of introducing 
into his being, subject to the infinite 
disorder of time, the transcendent meas- 
ure of the eternal. Thus the Stagirite 
anticipates the picture of the mystic 
ascent of Carmel that St. John of the 
Cross mapped out for us once and for 
all. No doubt it is only a rough sketch 
that Aristotle gives us, but it is an out- 
line that awaits only the bright color 
of grace. It is quite incorrect to inter- 
pret Aristotelian virtue as a measure 
in the good. To Augustine’s dictum, 
“The measure of love is to love without 
measure,” corresponds a dictum that 
Aristotle did not formally express, but 
which sums up his whole ethics, “The 
measure of intelligence is to rise with- 
out measure towards the eternal, which 
holds sway over contrary passions in 
the sphere of action, over this world 
made up of contraries in the sphere of 
contemplation.” ... 


The good man, the sage, masters 
the indefinite circle of time and sub- 
jects it to the measure of eternal neces- 
sity. Reality verifies this possibility. 
Man in himself is a composite of body 
and soul. The soul in him is act, an 
incarnate act, as form in matter. It is 
in essential, necessary, and transcenden- 
tal relation with matter, as a causality 
that is immanent and interior to the 
body it impregnates, to the point of 
constituting a total oneness with the 
body. If this were not so, man would 
be delivered up purely and simply to 
the course of time. But man’s mind, 
the noetic faculty of the human soul, 
is not immerged in flesh. On the con- 
trary, it emerges from the flesh like 
an invisible fine point, like a humble 


but real light. Though not separated 
from the soul whose summit it is, it is 
separated from matter by its immateri- 
ality. By that very fact the mind es- 
capes the rhythm of time. If it wants 
to, if it illumines the soul and man, it 
penetrates into the kingdom of the 
eternal. ... 

Two notes essentially characterize 
Aristotelianism, the meeting point for 
all the philosophical traditions of Greek 
wisdom: it is transhistorical, it is mys- 
tical. These two notes combine into a 
sure affirmation of what is eternal in 
man and for man. Therein lies its 
agreement with Christianity. .. . 


HISTORY AND CHRISTIANITY 


The moderns and our contempo- 
raries readily pit Christianity against 
Aristotelianism. According to one of 
them, in the Christian Weltanschauung 
there is “a genesis, an effective growth, 
a maturation of the universe” of which 
classical Greek wisdom was completely 
ignorant. Christianity would then be the 
real history of the world. Hegelianism 
and Marxism are but the result of the 
dialectical secularization of its message. 
They were prefigured by the theory of 
the indefinite progress of the human 
mind according to the evolutionary 
norm of Condorcet. Their spiritual con- 
summation is Christianity, which is 
scientifically confirmed by the doctrine 
of generalized biological evolution. .. . 

It is amazing that in reading the 
Gospels we do not find the least trace 
of this obsession with history. On the 
contrary, we find Christ’s explicit warn- 
ing against this temptation: the Saviour 
upbraids the Apostles when they urge 
him to set up the Kingdom of God on 
earth. We might even say that nothing 
is more resolutely set against Messian- 
ism than the teaching of the Messias. 
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Throughout the New Testament, Mary 
is preferred to Martha, contemplation 
to action. As St. John of the Cross 
sums it up, the tiniest act of love is 
worth more than all good works taken 
together. According to revelation and 
constant Christian tradition, Christian- 
ity is in the world and in history, with- 
out being of the world or of history, 
just as contemplation takes in time 
without belonging to time — as the 
poetic soul, articulated with the entire 
soul, is plunged into flesh and time but 
emerges therefrom. The axis of Chris- 
tianity is the vertical of the divine 
eternity. 

If this is so, Christianity is far from 
being incompatible with the cyclical in- 
terpretation of history that Aristote- 
lianism propeses. Rather, it presuppos- 
es that interpretation, it confers upon 
it the fullness of its meaning. 


EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


The primacy of contemplation can 
be maintained only in a world ruled 
by the law of the circle, which leads 
man to see his limits and his measure, 
which leaves him no way out but the 
vertical leap of the mind towards tran- 
scendence. But in a universe subject 
only to regular progress which disperses 
its potential intelligibility and which is 
on the march toward the restoration 
of all things in Christ, contemplation 
becomes impossible. Either it is plunged 
into time and no longer exists, or is 
carried along by the increasing flow of 
duration. And even if it surpasses this 
stream while growing along with it, 
how explain the privilege over their 
predecessors that contemplatives have 
who are situated at the ultimate point 
of this development? Is the twentieth- 
century saint any more a saint than the 
saint of the first century? A maturing 
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of mankind under the motion of Christ 
present in history, growing from age 
to age, can only mean an extension and 
dilation of spirituality. Such an evolu- 
tionary and progressive idea of con- 
templation is unintelligible. Not only 
is it in opposition to the non-temporal 
essence of contemplative activity, but 
it hypostasizes the concept of mankind, 
it dissolves the individual mind into a 
sort of Averroist single mind. At a 
stroke, it annihilates the source of con- 
templation, its very possibility. Intel- 
lect is both strictly above time and 
strictly individual. Grace can only ele- 
vate, not surpress, this two-fold condi- 
tion. Such being the human mind, it 
can then understand, by relying upon 
the data of Christian revelation, the 
meaning of history in its most profound 
dimensions. History is nothing else but 
the history of the salvation or the loss 
of man. In final analysis everything 
converges toward this terminus. This 
does not mean that Christianity can be 
reduced to exclusive preoccupation with 
personal salvation: the salvation of oth- 
ers is the business of every Christian, 
but insofar as these others are individ- 
uals. If there is a salvation of mankind, 
it is of mankind as made up of indi- 
viduals. ... 


The bond which so closely links 
Christianity to Greek Tradition and 
Aristotelianism is incomprehensible and 
scandalous in the rationalist perspective 
of an historical progress of the human 
mind. It becomes intelligible only to 
thinking which yields to its own burn- 
ing passion for the eternal. Paradoxical 
as the assertion may be, the rationalism 
which shuts up being in reason is itself 
shut up in the time which judges it. 
Its presumptious claim makes it the 
slave of the delays of lineary time, 
where it is triumphant only on condi- 
tion of subjecting itself completely to 





the successive phases of time. It suc- 
ceeds in making itself acceptable only 
by placing itself under the jurisdiction 
of history. Rationalism is the history 
of rationalism. Reason is the history of 
reason. There is only historical reason. 
Being and the reason to which being is 
reduced are swept away in the becoming 
of history. In the strongest sense of 
the word history unravels being and 
reason. The philosophy of history is 
the history of philosophy in its recti- 
linear progress. Christianity is Christ 
immanent in history and expanding 
with it. Time absorbs what there is of 
the eternal in being and in thought. It 
unravels the eternal. In the end, it 
begets the eternal... . 
Aristotelianism lacks these ambi- 
tions. By contrast with doctrines dom- 
inated by history, it contents itself with 
establishing and proclaiming the de- 
pendence of history on philosophy, of 
time on eternity, of action on contem- 
plation. Not being haunted by time 


Source: ARCHIVIO DI FILOSOFIA. I, 1954, pp. 111-128. 
et Christianisme.” 


does not mean denying time. It is quite 
simply putting time in its right place, 
subordinating history to what explains 
history. There is a vertical philosophy 
of history. In short, the movement of 
history, like that of nature, leads to the 
circle and its center, and the center 
leads to the vertical which keeps the 
circle on an even keel. The existence 
of the circle proves that history is not 
sufficient for itself, that it is ruled from 
within by a law which is not historical. 
The indefinite infinity that there is in 
history which is only history is cor- 
rected by the cycle and subjected to 
the determination of the eternal law. 
Far from setting up an abrupt opposi- 
tion between time and the eternal, the 
circle constitutes their point of junction. 
Recurrence justifies time and unveils 
therein the embryo of eternity, which 
limits and defines time. But to grasp 
it, one must be both in time and in 
some fashion above time, in nature and 
above nature, as is the contemplative. 


“ Aristotélisme 
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TRADITIONAL VIEW OF THE WORLD 


For things which have being in 
themselves substance is the fundamental 
mode of being. These things are such 
because of the fact of “being present” 
in the world and because as subjects 
they account for their own environment. 
In addition to substances there are sec- 
ondary modes of being called accidents. 
These are secondary perfections of the 
substance itself or relate it to other sub- 
stances. Larger notions which unite 
several substances such as mountains, 
families or social patterns are explained 
by causal dependency or common pur- 
poses. These larger units are derived 
notions, explained in terms of substance 
and accidents which are the only origi- 
nal modes of finite being. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL COLLECTIVITY 


There are explanations of collective 
being which ignore the traditional pat- 
tern of categories. They seem to have 
this in common: they reduce the indi- 
viduals to such a strict unity that there 
results a kind of collective substantiality 
like an organism. The individuals are 
only parts of this whole. Tradition uses 
such analogies to describe social pat- 
terns, carefully insisting on their limita- 
tions lest the individual and personal 
dignity of man be destroyed. In the case 
of human social patterns the whole in 
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its status as a being as well as in its aim 
is subordinate to its parts. Here analo- 
gies with organisms become descriptive. 
However, the fact that such analogies 
keep recurring in our explanations 
seems to indicate something of reality 
here that is not adequately explained 
either by collective substantiality or 
simple substance-accidents categories. 


THE SUBSTANCE-ACCIDENT DICHOTOMY 


Traditional thought sees no other 
possibility than “being in self’ and “‘be- 
ing in other.” But the principle of ex- 
cluded middle would apply here only 
if substance and accident were contra- 
dictories. This is not so. The contra- 
dictory of “being in self” is “being not 
in self.” And this can be interpreted as 
pertaining to other as singular or plural 
(in uno or in pluribus). To exist “in 
other” does not necessarily mean “in 
another one.” It could also mean “in 
many.” But even this “esse in pluribus” 
may not be considered as interchange- 
able with the accidents of plural sub- 
stances. 


DEFINITION OF WITHBEING 


Withbeing is a special kind of being 
shared by several substances in real 
community. It presupposes the real 
plurality and substantiality of the mem- 
bers of this community. It depends up- 
on a multiplicity of accidents — deter- 
minations, relations and activities of 
the members, but does not merge with 
them. Withbeing constructs a new, all- 
embracing unity among the parts. This 
new whcieness is neither a substantial 
unity nor accidental unity reached by 
simple addition. This latter would be 
called “unum per accidens.” “Unum 








IN se” should be reserved for substan- 
tial unity. “Unum PER se” might desig- 
nate a more general characteristic be- 
longing to substantial being and with- 
being alike. 


WITHBEING A GENERAL CATEGORY 


The above technical manner of pre- 
senting withbeing underlines the fact 
that it is really a category, a fundamen- 
tal mode of finite being. It is not 
limited to human communities. A first 
definition must show only this general 
character of withbeing, distinguishing 
it sufficiently from both substance and 
accidents. Any characterization which 
does more than this is describing a par- 
ticular manifestation of withbeing. 


PARTICULAR REALMS OF WITHBEING 


In these special realizations of with- 
being we think first of human communi- 
ties. We might also include animal and 
plant communities or consider the cul- 
tural creations of man. Here we shall 
limit the discussion to “social being,” 
the withbeing of human communities, 
for even within this limited approach 
the validity of the general thesis can be 
demonstrated. 


FORMAL MEANING OF WITHBEING 


Concretely, there belong to an asso- 
ciation or community simply those per- 
sons whom we call members. In an ap- 
plied sense, we speak of them as the 
“matter” of a society. Such an expres- 
sion, though, is more than a mere meta- 
phor. For in spite of the personal de- 
termination of the parts of a commu- 
nity, these persons are not completely 
determined with reference to commu- 
nity. They can belong to another or to 
several other social bodies. To turn the 
indeterminate “matter” to a social body 


we need a “form.” This form and the 
being it determines is the social body 
in the formal sense. It is just this which 
makes a society. 


WITHBEING CORRESPONDS TO FACTS 


The notion of withbeing contradicts 
neither metaphysical principles nor ob- 
servable facts. A society has its own 
unity and being. The addition of per- 
sons does not change the being of so- 
ciety. This being is common to all the 
parts that are actually members of the 
society. The members carry out the 
activities of the society which are typi- 
cally its own. It is not the citizens that 
make a treaty but the state itself. So- 
ciety is the legal person. The legal per- 
son is the ultimate subject of rights and 
obligations. How is this possible if so- 
ciety does not have being of its own? 
It is self-evident that this being is not 
one found in nature, although it is pre- 
figured by the essential nature of man 
in the case of natural societies. To say 
that the free acts of man give rise to 
society is not a valid objection any more 
than saying that a free act of man is 
responsible for the forming of a new 
human being. Man does not thereby 
become a creator in the strict sense. 
Withbeing too depends upon other sub- 
stantial foundations of being. 


But what kind of being is withbe- 
ing? In the concrete it is a special com- 
bination of body and mind, not in simple 
composition but in union of plurality. 
Considered formally it belongs to mind, 
more specifically to “objectivized’”’ 
mind. And this not only as an ideal 
form but as a real product of the spiri- 
tual brought about in existing persons 
through intentional, spiritual acts of 
reason and will. In so far as these per- 
sons, through these spiritual actions, 
establish a special kind of association, 
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they receive a new kind of being: be- 
ing-one-with-one-another. 


DENIAL OF WITHBEING IS DENIAL OF FACT 


The final, indispensable criterion for 
withbeing is social reality itself. The 
frame of reference for this social reality 
is being itself. 

a. The right of society with refer- 
ence to the individual. Man is social by 
nature, he has the natural ability to 
form societies. What does this mean 
if this “social body” does not have its 
own being which binds individuals to- 
gether. Anything else would mean that 
“social body” is but a figment of the 
imagination. The rights which the so- 
cial body has over the parts cannot be 
derived from the privileges of the in- 
dividual, for example the right of the 
state to ask sacrifices of its members 
involving even the loss of property and 
life. If the state did not have its own 
being in some way, then these rights 
would have no subject. A whole has 
rights over its parts only when it is a 
true whole. This means that it has be- 
ing as a whole. Without such a proper 
being there is only an accidental unity, 
which could claim no priority whatso- 
ever over the parts. 

b. The moral bond among the 
members. The being of society is de- 
fined traditionally as “junctio plurium: 
in communem aliquem finem suis acti- 
bus conspirantium.” This association is 
further designated a permanent and 
moral union. We do not question here 
the descriptive value of such state- 
ments. Nor do we contest the fact that 
man often’ establishes associations 
through “moral acts and that he is 
active in such associations. The ques- 
tion is whether these acts of reason or 
will constitute the association formally. 
This we dispute. The social bond is 
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partially established before these acts 
and partially after them. Sometimes 
it exists without them. The social 
bond is established after such acts 
where it is only a consequence of them, 
not identical with them. In turn there 
is a social bond previous to acts of the 
will and reason when someone joins an 
already existing association or becomes 
active in an association to which he al- 
ready belongs. In the case of a newborn 
member of a family or state there is 
membership in an association without 
any moral act on the part of the indi- 
vidual. The actual activity of the will 
or the mind cannot constitute the asso- 
ciative being of a society. 

c. Obligation to social activity. The 
obligation of seeking a common goal 
precedes or follows the actual being of 
an association. It is not identical with 
it. There is the obligation to found a 
state, for example, and the obligation 
to cooperate in a state already estab- 
lished. The obligation is not constitu- 
tive of society. 


d. The ordering of the members to 
a social goal. We might think that the 
essence of society could be found in the 
directing of the members to a common 
goal worthy of recognition and attain- 
ment, for this direction ontologically 
precedes the actual obligation and moral 
acts. This would solve the problem of 
someone belonging to an association 
without any personal acts. However, it 
would not suffice for freely formed asso- 
ciations. But even in the case of natural 
associations this is not sufficient. For 
though addition to the delineation of 
the association is foreshadowed in the 
nature of man, a free moral act is neces- 
sary for its concrete existence. Along 
this line there is no solution without a 
special social being. 

e. Ordered being of society. Could 
social being be merely the fact of order 











coming from the cooperation of those 
forming the association? This is what 
is meant by withbeing when we think 
of it as associative being. Order is noth- 
ing more than multi-unity. But the fact 
of order is not the simple result of a 
multitude, whether of participants, of 
their obligations or of their moral acts. 
A simple plurality of real relations does 
not of itself create a real unity. Rather 
it demands a principle of unity which is 
immanent in society, and already exist- 
ing. However, this is not the case with 
an ideal not yet realized. The form 
which determines the aspirations of so- 
ciety and actually exists as the core- 
idea of its activity, must actually tend 
toward the goal and anticipate it as 
“En -tel-echia.” But this form does 
not concern the individuals in their role 
as individuals but in their community, 
in their being-with-one-another. This is 
the withbeing, the essential form of so- 
ciety. But the withbeing as existing be- 
ing does not refer to this form as such, 
but only to the association in its con- 
crete realization with substantial and 
personal members. 


f. Society as a moral and juridical 
person. Society is called a “collective 
supposit” as well as a person. It is 
differentiated from physical persons by 
the designation “moral” or “juridical” 
person. It is called “person” to desig- 
nate its role as the subject of rights and 
obligations. But any justification of 
such language seems impossible if so- 
ciety is constituted by some sort of ac- 
cidental being coming from the acts, 
conditions or relations of individuals. 
Should this be true, then we could speak 
only of the individuals of the associa- 
tion, never of the association of indi- 
viduals. However, just the opposite is 
true, the individual belongs to an asso- 
ciation. 


g. Social action and responsibility. 
We recognize a being and its mode of 
existence from its activity. However, 
an association acts as a whole. This 
means that society is a whole. This 
means that society as a whole has a be- 
ing of its own, the withbeing, distinct 
from the being of individuals. 


The withbeing of existence belongs 
only to the concrete social body and so 
does its activity. The withbeing formal- 
ly considered can no more act alone 
than it can exist alone. This would be 
the same as a society without members. 

As there can be no society with- 
out members, there can be no social re- 
sponsibility without an association. Each 
person is responsible for what he did in 
his role as a part of an association. This 
remains even after the dissolution of the 
society. However, social responsibility 
in any juridical form can exist only as 
long as the association exists. But, in 
the case of contract-right, contract-obli- 
gations and liabilities, these can and 
must be transferred to a successor-asso- 
ciation. 


h. Social authority. Since an ideal 
goal seems not sufficient for the con- 
stitutive principle of society some dis- 
tinguish a metaphysical and a physical 
form of society. The metaphysical form 
is the “permanent moral bond” while 
the physical form is “social authority.”’ 
The task of social authority is to guide 
the members toward the realization of 
the aims of society. In the case of free 
beings this is only possible through 
moral obligation. Abstractly social au- 
thority consists in the right to oblige 
and coerce members to carry out the 
common goal of the society. Concrete- 
ly this right rests in an authority placed 
over the members. 

Social authority takes for granted 
the essence of society, does not consti- 
tute it. It is what is called a “property.” 
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Authority is related to society like the 
powers of the soul to the soul itself. 
Without these powers the soul would 
not have the possibility of being and 
action. The same can be said of social 
authority. The right to impose a social 
obligation presupposes the association 
and membership, presupposes withbe- 
ing. 


Mitsein. 


Presentation: Dr. 


FORMAL LOGIC 


Withbeing has been shown to be a 
dimension of being through the ex- 
amination of a single instance of it, so- 
cial being. This demonstration does not 
limit withbeing to the realm of social 
being, but simply shows it to be a mode 
of being differing from either substan- 
tial or accidental being. 


Source: SCHOLASTIK. XXXI Jahrgang, Heft III 1956, pp. 370-383. “Das 
Eine Erweiterung der scholastischen Kategorienlehre.” 
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IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHY 
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Committee re-introduced formal logic 
into the soviet school system. Two 
years later the study of formal logic 
became obligatory for all students in 
the secondary schools. This was a radi- 
cal change in soviet philosophy, con- 
sidering the demands that were then 
being made for a new “dialectical’”’ logic 
— demands that had been backed up 
with references to the “classical” Marx- 
ists. The search for suitable textbooks 
revealed general confusion among so- 
viet philosophers in the matter. Syllabi 
prepared for school use were based on 
“the defective, anti-marxist notion of a 


1" 1944 the Bolshevik Central 
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class-bound logic.” Official action was 
taken to do away with such confusion. 
The editors of the russian magazine 
Voprosy Filosofii (Questions of Philos- 
ophy) opened their pages to a discus- 
sion which lasted over a year. From 
1950 until the end of 1951 about sixty 
papers were published. Three distinct 
viewpoints came out of the discussions. 


THE LOGICAL VIEWS OF 
RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHERS 


1. One group proposed two dis- 
tinct logics: formal and dialectical. Dia- 
lectical logic holds first place but formal 











logic has its well-founded area of use. 
Discussion of the relation between the 
two (and this was rare) by this group 
was vague and unsatisfactory. 

2. A second group championed a 
single but two-dimensional logic. At 
times the double character of this logic 
is stressed to the point of speaking of 
two logics, but with correctives in terms 
of degrees, distinct aspects, complemen- 
tary parts. Some in this group would 
say that formal logic is elementary but 
by no means useless. It is even neces- 
sary in the schools and in advanced 
study of simple, external relationships. 
Others would hold that formal logic is 
a first degree or historical moment 
which has changed into a higher stage, 
dialectical logic. It belongs to the past 
and dialectical logic has absorbed what- 
ever value it had with reference to the 
objective world. Os’makov talks of a 
single logic common to all men which 
he contrasts with the scientific develop- 
ment of logic which took on class char- 
acteristics in terms of formal and dia- 
lectical logic. 

3. A third group admitted only 
formal logic. For this group dialectical 
logic is the same as dialectics, the marx- 
ist theory of knowledge, the method of 
dialectical materialism. 


AN OFFICIAL CRITIQUE 


A summary of this whole discus- 
sion appeared in the sixth volume of 
Voprosy Filosofii. One complaint of the 
editors was that many professional phil- 
osophers did not take part in it. A 
further criticism was directed against 
the exaggerated effort to stick to the 
text of the “classics” which are regard- 
ed as inspired. The result was that 
“some comrades limited themselves to 
simple citation of the classic marxist- 
leninist writers, taking from context 


certain statements without explaining 
their profound meaning, even interpret- 
ing them according to their own will at 
times.” Such method of reconciling 
texts — far beyond the limits of dia- 
lectics — were underscored by the 
editors as an unprincipled standpoint. 


: DEFINITIONS OF LOGIC 


The positive exposition of the sum- 
mary points out that logical forms of 
thought, like language, have no class 
characteristics. They hold good for all 
men. “Instruments of thought... are 
perfected equally by representatives of 
different classes. . . . Forms and laws 
of thought are from reflections on one 
and the same reality, the result of the 
countlessly repeated practical acts of 
mankind.” 

Formal Logic is defined as “the 
knowledge of the elementary laws and 
forms of correct thought.” It is “‘a col- 
lection of elementary rules which gov- 
ern one’s dealings with concepts, judg- 
ments and inferences so that thought 
may be fixed, coherent, consistent, con- 
clusive and free of contradiction.” Just 
as there is no distinction between a 
“metaphysical” and a “dialectical” a- 
rithmetic or grammar, so also formal 
logic is one for all times and for all men. 
Without question it is necessary and 
meaningful. 

Dialectical Logic falls under “dia- 
lectic,” the marxist theory of knowl- 
edge. It is not concerned with the ex- 
ternal forms of thought but with the 
laws of development, the whole con- 
crete content of the world. The rela- 
tion between higher and lower mathe- 
matics expresses the relation between 
dialectical and formal logic. Dialectical 
logic is a new and higher degree in the 
evolution of thought. It is an integral 
part of Marxism, which cannot be said 
of formal logic. 
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NORMS AND TASES OF RUSSIAN 
LOGICIANS 


Any kind of “dialecticizing” of 
formal logic is to be branded as false. 
“A dialectical formal logic is nonsense.” 
Any such idealistic deviation of thought 
from reality is to be condemned. “Soviet 
logicians must carry on an unremitting 
warfare against such idealistic devia- 
tions.” And, it is incorrect to consider 
formal logic as the only science of the 
laws and forms of thought. Dialectical 
logic also deals with them from the 
point of view of their objective roots 
in the reality they reflect. 


THE TASKS THAT FACE ALL SOVIET 
LOGICIANS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


1. They must strive for exact and 
consistent thought, must “mercilessly 
fight all disregard of logical rules.” 

2. The unity of thought and lan- 
guage, the relation between logic and 
grammar, must be worked out on the 
basis of concrete reality. 

3. Formal logic must be strength- 


Source: 


ened by special reference to the tech- 
nics classical marxists used to refute 
their adversaries. 


4. Formal logic must be purified 
of all idealism and medieval scholasti- 
cism. Any deviation from its basis in 
human life and activity must be liqui- 
dated. 


5. The materialistic foundation of 
logic must be stressed against the kan- 
tian falsification of the principles of 
formal logic. “The elementary rules 
and axioms of logical thought are the 
product of socio-historical activity, gen- 
eralized and strengthened in men’s con- 
sciousness.” 


6. The insufficiency of all modern 
bourgeois “schools,” such as Carnap, 
Russell and Whitehead, must be point- 
ed out. 


There is no lack of material for this 
gigantic undertaking according to the 
editors of Voprosy Filosofii. The classi- 
cal works of soviet thought give soviet 
logicians all they need to accomplish the 
tasks set before them. 


SCHOLASTIK. XXXI Jahrgang, Heft I, 1956, pp. 85-89. “Die 


Stellung der formalen Logik im Sowyjetsystem.” 


Presentation: John Klopke, c.pp.s 
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MAN'S WHOLE being responds in 

quite singular fashion to the para- 
doxical and the absurd: his under- 
standing to antinomy, his will to the 
arduous and heroic, his affective na- 
ture to the sublime. This is no new 
phenomenon, this paradoxical response 
of the rational being to what is ir- 
rational. It is found in Saint Augus- 
tine, Tertullian, and other ancient writ- 
ers. The popular acclaim given to writ- 
ers like Chesterton, that master of para- 
dox, shows that some kinship with con- 
trast lies deep within the soul. 


It is the same with striving and 
affectivity. Man’s interest in the ardu- 
ous — at least as a spectator — and 
his appreciation of human values be- 
yond the merely mediocre touch upon 
the heroic. And in the arts, the revolt 
against realism, the search for harmony 
in dissonance, the quest for order and 
beauty in a colorful riot of lines — what 
are these things but a pursuit of the 
paradoxical in esthetics? 


Num 
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PARADOX IN THEOLOGY 


Contrast, antinomy and paradox, 
however, are not just intellectual bau- 
bles. They play a basic role in the ra- 
tional grasp of the universe. They have 
a proper and precise place in both the- 
ology and philosophy. 

Theology abounds in examples of 
the paradox. Jesus Christ is at once 
God and Man: He is Creator become 
Creature. He is Infinite Wisdom lying 
a speechless Babe, Omnipotence stand- 
ing powerless, the Author of life dying 
on his Cross, the Fount of Grace made 
sin for sinful men. 


His Doctrine is no less paradoxical. 
“Blessed are they who mourn, who suf- 
fer, the poor in spirit .. .” (Mt 5:3-12) 
“He who would save his life will lose 
it; but he who loses his life for My sake 
and for the gospel’s sake will save it.” 
(Mk 8:35) “Whoever wishes to be- 
come great among you shall be your 
servant.” (Mt 20:26) “If anyone come 
to Me and does not hate his fa- 
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ther and mother, and wife and children, 
and brothers and sister, yes, and even 
his own life, he cannot be My disciple.” 
(Lk 14:26) And the proof of his Mis- 
sion which He sends to John the Bap- 
tist is the sign of contradiction: ‘The 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
rise... .” (Mt 11:5-6) 

And Mary, associated with her Son 
in the sublime Mission of the Redemp- 
tion, shares with Him the mark of 
antinomy. She is at once Virgin and 
Mother, the Mother of her own Pro- 
genitor (as the Alma Redemptoris Ma- 
ter sings). She is the Mother of God 
and of sinners; “full of Grace,” yet seek- 
ing Purification at the Temple; “blessed 
among women,” yet living unknown and 
knowing sorrow. 

In Christ and His Mother, paradox 
takes flesh. In God it touches the limits 
of the absurd. It is the very Principle 
of Identity that is strained in its appli- 
cation to the Three Divine Persons, 
identical in One Essence, yet distinct 
from One Another. And what of those 
(to our poor minds) irreconcilable at- 
tributes of God: freedom and immuta- 
bility, eternity and creation-in-time, 
mercy and justice? 

Even a superficial glance at the ob- 
ject of Christian faith suggests that 
paradox is proper to dogma. The ex- 
pression Credo quia absurdum (I be- 
lieve because it is absurd), attributed 
to Tertullian, implies that once the ra- 
tional basis of the preamble to faith is 
granted, it does not matter how incom- 
mensurable the demands of faith are 
along side the criteria of reason. This 
incommensurability is the very seal of 
God. Infinity, in the last analysis, is in- 
comprehensible to man. All that man 
holds unworthy God has chosen, “to 
put to shame the ‘wise’.’”’ So remote is 
the norm of God from man’s norm, that 
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the paradoxical becomes credible a 
priori by its seeming unlikely and im- 
possible. 


PARADOX IN PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy, no less than theolo- 
gy, meets paradox. Here is evidence 
that the theological paradox is not root- 
ed exclusively in the transcendent char- 
acter of revealed doctrine. Antinomy 
has some hidden link with the proper 
object of human understanding. Zeno’s 
dialectical antinomies remind us that 
the quest for contrast is no modern in- 
novation. In fact, the history of phi- 
losophy has been but the development 
of one great problem, the one and the 
many, solved by Aristotle with his an- 
tinomies of act and potency, uniting in 
one being unity and multiplicity, the 
static and dynamic. 


PARADOX IN MODERN THOUGHT 


The paradox, however, has been 
most at home in modern philosophy. 
Hegel, outdoing the cosmologic antin- 
omies of Kant, declares that contradic- 
tion, far from destroying, actually con- 
stitutes the logical and metaphysical 
order. It is the basis of the evolution of 
history, art, philosophy, and religion. 
And it is precisely because Christianity 
is a religion of contrasts that Hegel con- 
siders it the perfect religion — and ir- 
reverently applies to it his inflexible 
triad of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis. 

Modern relativism also harmonizes 
contradictories. Averroes and Siger of 
Brabant developed the doctrine of dou- 
ble truth in which apparent contradic- 
tions are reduced to simultaneous ulti- 
mates, not formally in opposition be- 
cause they belong to different orders. 
What is true in philosophy can be false 
in theology, and vice versa. Relativism 








advances this line of thought: there are 
no longer only two, but innumerable, 
orders of truth. There are no contra- 
dictories, only complementaries. For 
Ortega y Gasset, the individual point of 
view is “the only point of view from 
which the world can be seen in its 
truth.” He prefers not a_ synthesis, 
properly speaking, but a complementa- 
tion: “religion and science, virtue and 
pleasure, heaven and earth.” 

But the philosophy of the absurd 
par excellence is found in certain forms 
of existentialism. Contradiction is not 
the point of departure for this school of 
thought, as for Hegel. It is the last 
answer. For, if the full account of 
finite being is sought in the analysis of 
its being “thrown” into existence, then 
the existent has to be defined in terms 
of its affinity with nothingness. The 
most blatant formulations, so far, have 
been those of Albert Camus. For him 
the real is absurd and he maintains that 
the vitality of human existence is in 
inverse proportion to its intelligibility. 
This confrontation of the irrational by 
man, hungering after the intelligible, 
cannot be resolved by despair and sui- 
cide. Nor can it be resolved by any leap 
into faith which is spiritual suicide for 
Camus. The only answer is a spontane- 
ous intuition of the absurd which 
reaches an ecstatic peak in artistic crea- 
tion. Response to the absurdity of life 
is the response of the mythical Sysiphus, 
a serene and smiling acceptance. 

The triumph of contradiction and 
absurdity in the order of reason found 
its way into the world of the will. 
Nietzsche, taking his cue from Fichte, 
set up chaos and the absurd as values. 
The will is the sole creator in the moral 
and axiological orders. The author of 
the senseless cry, “God is dead,” sets 
out to correct the work of the Creator 
by a transformation of all values. Like- 


wise, the affective order has been in- 
vaded by irrationalism. Among the 
many “isms” prevalent in modern art, 
there is Absurdism, defined as “estab- 
lishment of the absurd as a release from 
constant tension with the non-absurd.”’ 


All these instances of antinomy and 
contradiction are not of the same kind. 
The contradictions in contemporary art 
and philosophy are not one with the par- 
adoxes of the Gospel, nor with the ra- 
tional antinomies resolved by act and 
potency. Still, we have a philosophic 
problem: What hidden bond exists be- 
tween truth, as the object of our under- 
standing, and the paradox; between 
value, as the object of our will, and the 
volitional absurd; between our affective 
nature in its esthetic form and the sub- 
lime, deformed and chaotic? 


THE ANSWER OF THE MIND 


The proportionate object of our 
knowledge involves the human under- 
standing in antinomy. The Angelic 
Doctor, following tradition, indicated 
this by stating that the soul is united to 
the body for the purpose of knowing the 
essences of material things. Actually, 
the antinomy is this: because the soul 
is spiritual, it is radically incapable of 
taking hold of a material singular; and 
because it is the form of a body, it 
cannot grasp the essences of immaterial 
being. A human spirit must find its pro- 
portionate object in the essence of a 
material thing. 


It is surprising, considering its radi- 
cal kinship with truth, that our intellect 
itself finds such interest in the prob- 
lematic, more sometimes, than in truth 
itself. To be sure, the problematic is a 
way to the truth. And the discovery of 
one truth only opens the search for an- 
other, thanks to the dissatisfaction of 
intellect with any partial and limited 
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truth. But beyond this there is that 
occasional preference for the problem- 
atic over truth itself. Luis Alonso y 
Schokel makes a keen analysis of this 
question. First of all, he says, we are 
rational, and a problem gives us an op- 
portunity to reason — to go from truth 
to truth in pursuit of some new truth. 
Secondly, though our understanding is 
limited in fact, it is unlimited in capa- 
city. The problematic fascinates by 
projecting us toward the unlimited. 
“This is why a man can prefer a problem 
to the truth. When, however, we see 
the totality of truth, face to face, our 
unlimited capacity will be fulfilled and 
we shall no longer delight in the prob- 
lematic.” 


THE ANSWER OF MAN 


In addition to these suggestions of 
Alonso y Schokel, two others throw 
light on the attractiveness of the prob- 
lematic and lead us further into the 
nature of the human subject. For one 
thing, the problem, by reason of its 
antinomy, seems to reflect the intimate 
nature of our own being. Intellect 
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springs from the depths of the soul and 
shares the nature of the soul itself: 
unperfected perfection, at once being 
and non-being, as is every creature. Be- 
ing and nothingness explain the crea- 
ture, not as complementary physical 
parts but as metaphysical principles: 
limitation is one of the constituents of 
created being. This is why man thrills 
tc paradox. In paradox he touches the 
most authentic character of his own be- 
ing. Even in the knowing of Infinite 
Being, under the limitation essential to 
all finite apprehension, this intellectual 
resonance will remain throughout the 
unending penetration of Infinite Mys- 
tery. 


Man himself is paradoxical. Psy- 
chologically, he is at the same time Don 
Quixote, the idealist, and Sancho Panza, 
the practical realist. Morally, he is 
angel in his commitment to duty, devil 
in his susceptibility to evil. Soul and 
body, spirit and beast, ontologically he 
lives out his life on two planes of reality. 
Small wonder if such a one delights in 
antithesis: 


Source: PENSAMIENTO. Enero-Marzo, Num. 45, Vol. 12, 1956. “El absudo, 
la paradoja y el entendimiento humano.” 
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philosophical traditions: a West- 

ern tradition, which originated in 

Ancient Greece and developed to 
its maturity in Western Europe, and 
an Eastern tradition, which originat- 
ed in Ancient India and spread thence 
throughout Eastern Asia. Though their 
origins lie so far back in human history, 
both of them are still full of vitality; 
and one of the most important tasks 
of the future will be to bring the two 
traditions together, for the mutual en- 
richment of both and for the benefit 
of all civilized mankind. 

There have been occasional con- 
tacts between the two in the past, espe- 
cially in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D., when Alexandria was a meeting- 
place of East and West, and when Per- 
sia — at that time a great and civilized 
power — was a link between India and 
the Graeco-Roman world. But on the 
whole the two traditions have followed 
separate and divergent lines of develop- 
ment; and in the last two or three cen- 
turies, and especially in the last fifty 
years, the divergence has grown wider. 
The task of building a bridge between 
them is not an easy one. If we are to 
appreciate the difficulties which have 
to be overcome, we must consider the 
Western philosophy of our own day, 
the philosophy taught in contemporary 
European and American universities 
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and discussed in contemporary learned 
periodicals. For it is this — not the 
philosophy of classical Antiquity, nor 
of the Middle Ages, nor of the nine- 
teenth century — which sets us our 
problem; and we shall never solve it 
unless we face its difficulties frankly. 
The gulf to be bridged is not that be- 
tween Plotinus and Shankaracharya 
(which is indeed a relatively small one). 
What has to be bridged is the vast 
chasm between Shankaracharya and 
Bertrand Russell. 


Western philosophy at the present 
is mainly epistemological; that is to 
say, it is concerned not so much with 
the nature of reality as with the pre- 
suppositions of human knowledge, par- 
ticularly scientific knowledge. This is 
the culmination of a tendency which 
has been visible ever since the seven- 
teenth century. Modern Europe has in- 
deed produced several great metaphysi- 
cal systems; one need only mention 
the names of Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
niz and Hegel. But if we view the his- 
tory of modern European philosophy in 
perspective, these metaphysical systems 
seem to have been side-lines, offshoots 
from the main line of development, lead- 
ing to dead ends. In so far as they left a 
permanent mark on subsequent phi- 
losophy, it was because of their inci- 
dental contributions to the Theory of 
Knowledge or to Logic. Hegel had a pro- 
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found influence on politics (he was the 
grandparent both of Marxism and Fas- 


cism). But in philosophy it is Kant 
who has prevailed — Kant and his em- 
piricist predecessors John Locke and 
David Hume. 


Nor is this surprising. The out- 
standing achievement of modern Eu- 
rope is science. In all the other main 
departments of human civilization other 
peoples and epochs have surpassed us: 
in religion, the Hindus and the Semitic 
peoples; in art, the Chinese and the an- 
cient Greeks; in political organization, 
the Romans. But in science — the un- 
derstanding of physical nature and the 
application of that understanding for 
the “improvement of man’s estate” — 
our civilization in the last three cen- 
turies has made greater progress than 
any other; and this is the gift for which 
posterity will thank us. The world- 
hegemony of the Western peoples was 
a by-product of their supremacy in 
science and scientific technique; and if 
that world-hegemony is now passing 
away before our eyes, it is because 
other peoples have learned to use the 
science which we taught them. 


In these circumstances it is natural 
and proper that the nature and pre- 
suppositions of science should be the 
main preoccupation of modern Western 
philosophy: that Logic and the Theory 
of Knowledge should have become its 
chief and almost its exclusive interest. 
Accordingly, we find contemporary 
Western philosophers maintaining that 
it is not the business of philosophy to 
give us information about the world. 
Philosophy, it is said, “gives us no news 
about the Universe.”’ That task must 
be left to science (including scientific 
history and scholarship). The task of 
philosophy is not information but clari- 
fication. With this goes a special em- 
phasis upon language. The problem of 
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Knowledge is basically the problem of 
the relation of thought to reality. Lan- 
guage — including the technical sym- 
bolism of mathematics —- is the vehicle 
of thought; indeed, thinking might ac- 
tually be defined as “‘cognition by means 
of symbols.” Thus the problem of 
Knowledge is from one point of view 
the problem of meaning, the problem of 
the relation between language and fact; 
and the philosopher’s main task is con- 
ceived to be the analysis of linguistic 
forms. The philosopher does not ask 
whether there is a material world, or 
whether Jones is the same person as he 
was yesterday; but he does ask what 
we mean by saying that there is a ma- 
terial world, or what we mean by “per- 
sonal identity.” The same method is 
applied even in Ethics. We are told 
that it is not the philosopher’s business 
to tell us what is good or what our 
duties are; his business is only to tell 
us what we mean by the word “good” 
or the word “duty.” To summarize: 
philosophy on this view does not give 
us new knowledge. Its task is to make 
clear to us what we know already; and 
its chief means of doing so is to analyse 
the linguistic forms by which that 
knowledge is expressed, and to remove 
the confusions and inconsistencies to 
which they give rise. 


This conception of philosophy is in 
no way illegitimate. There is a genuine 
need for clarification and analysis; and 
as the structure of our knowledge grows 
wider and more complicated, and as its 
different branches become more spe- 
cialized, the need is greater rather than 
less. Yet it is after all a very narrow 
conception; far narrower than the tra- 
ditional conception of philosophy, which 
still lingers in popular speech (witness 
the traditional phrase “guide, philoso- 
pher and friend”). The philosophers of 
Classical Antiquity, for instance the 














Stoics and the Neoplatonists, offered 
to their pupils a Weltanschauung and a 
Lebensanschauung — an outlook on the 
world and a view of life. The metaphy- 
sicians of the early modern period, Spi- 
noza for instance, or the Idealist meta- 
physicians of the Romantic period such 
as Schopenhauer and Hegel, did the 
same. But the contemporary Western 
philosopher makes no such offer. Like 
Hume and Kant, he is profoundly dis- 
trustful of constructive metaphysics. 
He offers only clarification. 


We can see now why it is so diffi- 
cult at the present day to build a bridge 
between Eastern and Western philoso- 
phy. Between Western philosophy in 
its contemporary form and the philoso- 
phy of Vedanta or Mahayana there are 
at first sight hardly any points of con- 
tact at all. It is not that the contem- 
porary Western philosopher denies what 
the Vedanist or the Mahayanist asserts, 
or impugns the validity of their reason- 
ing. If it were so, the task of bridging 
the gulf between the two philosophical 
traditions would be easier. Where there 
is controversy and disagreement, there 
is the possibility of synthesis and recon- 
ciliation. Where there is controversy, 
there must be some common ground. 
The two parties are at least talking 
about the same subject (otherwise they 
could not disagree); and given good 
will, each may learn something from 
the other. But unhappily this is not the 
situation. The difficulty which confronts 
us is a much more baffling one. It is 
that, on the face of it at any rate, the 
Eastern and the modern Western phi- 
losopher are not talking about the same 
subjects at all. They move as it were 
in different worlds, so that they cannot 
even disagree. The modern Western 
philosopher tells us that mathematical 
propositions are tautological, that cau- 
sation is to be defined in terms of regu- 


larity, that knowledge is not an act or 
occurrence, but a disposition. The Ve- 
dantists tell us that Atman and Brah- 
man are identical. What differentiates 
the two systems of thought is not their 
doctrines, but the very problems which 
those doctrines are intended to solve. 
They do not give different answers to 
the same question: the questions them- 
selves are different. Broadly speaking, 
the Western philosopher’s questions are 
concerned with the nature and presup- 
positions of scientific knowledge; while 
the questions of the Vedantists — and 
the same applies to the other great phi- 
losophies of the Far East — are con- 
cerned with the religious consciousness, 
and more especially with the mystical 
form of that consciousness. 


How then is the gulf to be bridged? 
Some may think it is not worth bridg- 
ing at all. But many of us have an un- 
easy suspicion that Western mankind, 
and particularly the most highly edu- 
cated part of it, has somehow become 
the prisoner of its own Naturalistic 
preconceptions. It may be that the suc- 
cess of the physical sciences has blinded 
us to some truths about the universe 
and also human personality which it 
greatly concerns us to know. If that is 
so, what we need is a radical change of 
outlook; and we can prepare the way 
for it by making an effort to assimilate 
whatever the religious and mystical tra- 
dition of the Far East has to teach us. 


How is this to be achieved? Not 
primarily on the plane of philosophical 
discussion and argument. There is a 
saying of St. Ambrose which we might 
well ponder: “Non in dialectica compla- 
cuit Domino Deo salvum facere popu- 
lum suum” — “Not by logic did it please 
the Lord God to save his people.” In- 
deed, this saying applies with more 
force to our own time than to his. The 
reigning philosophy in his time was 
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Neoplatonism, which was itself a re- 
ligious philosophy. The reigning phi- 
losophy in ours is not a religious one. 
As we have seen already, it is not even 
anti-religious; it simply does not con- 
cern itself with the religious conscious- 
ness at all. 


The first step, then, and the most 
important one, must be taken not in 
philosophy, but in quite a different field. 
The first thing is to change and to 
deepen the consciousness of the ordin- 
ary Western man: to give him the 
means of knowing for himself that the 
world of our ordinary sense-bound con- 
sciousness is not the whole of reality. 
The experience must come first; the 
philosophical formulation of it will fol- 
low afterwards. Men who are blind are 
not interested in the philosophy of 
colour or the theory of perspective; and 
even if they were, it would not cure 
their blindness. But if they receive their 
sight, they will be ready enough to 
theorize about the visible world and 
eager to read what others have written 
about it. If direct and first-hand mys- 
tical experience were as widely diffused 
in the Western world as the knowl- 
edge of physics is now, our philosophers 
would very soon sit up and take notice. 
The problems and paradoxes of the 
mystical consciousness would absorb 
their attention, as the problems of sci- 
entific knowledge do today; and the Ve- 


danta and the Mahayana would be ea- : 


gerly discussed in all the philosophical 
lecture-rooms of Europe and America. 
But so long as first-hand mystical ex- 
perience is rare and exceptional among 
us, so long as it is confined to a hand- 
ful of specially gifted people (not all of 
whom are very articulate and those who 
are, not very intelligible), we cannot 
expect that it will become a topic of 
discussion; at most it will be regarded 
as a harmless psychological curiosity. 
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Nevertheless, the argument must 
not be overstated. We said above that 
the approach to the desired goal is not 
primarily on the plane of philosophical 
discussion for the present. But it does 
not follow that nothing whatever can 
be done on that plane. Something can 
be done even now, though it is disap- 
pointingly little. Nor is it true that 
contemporary Western philosophy is 
wholly lacking in points of contact with 
the philosophy of the East. One or two 
points of contact do exist, and they are 
of considerable importance. 

In the first place, one may sug- 
gest to the contemporary Western phi- 
losopher that even on his own showing 
the field of his professional interests 
is unduly restricted. His acknowledged 
aim is to clarify and analyse our ex- 
perience. But his conception of experi- 
ence is a narrow one. It covers only 
perceptual experience on the one hand, 
from which the raw materials of the 
physical sciences are derived; and what 
we may call superficial self-conscious- 
ness (introspection), on the other. It is 
in any case difficult to fit the Moral Con- 
sciousness into the picture. Our knowl- 
edge of our duties to our neighbor seems 
to be neither perceptual nor introspec- 
tive, though it is no doubt conditioned 
by both these forms of experience. The 
so-called “supernormal” or “paranorm- 
al” cognition investigated by students 
of Psychical Research — telepathy, 
clairvoyance, precognition —- does not 
fit into the picture either; yet there is 
abundant evidence for the reality of 
telepathy and clairvoyance, and respect- 
able evidence for the reality of pre- 
cognition. More important still, reli- 
gious experience — in all its varieties, 
mystical and other — cannot simply be 
ignored. Whatever its nature may be, 
it is a solid fact that such experience 








does exist, just as perceptual experience 
does. It claims to yield knowledge, 
knowledge of truths more fundamental 
than those with which the physical 
sciences are concerned. This claim 
should at least be carefully scrutinized. 
It cannot just be left on one side with- 
out examination. 


Now if the modern Western phi- 
losopher were to widen the field of his 
interest, to take in the less familiar 
forms of experience as well as the more 
familiar (as on his own principles he 
ought to do), he would then find him- 
self on the threshold of the topics which 
are central in the philosophy of the 
East. The questions which occupy the 
Vedantist and the Mahayanist thinkers 
would then acquire a significance for 
him, which at present they lack; and 
if he disagreed with the answers they 
offer, there would at least be a point of 
contact between him and them. 

But indeed, there is one point of 
contact already, and it is important. It 
concerns self-consciousness. Mystics in 
all ages have told us, and tell us still, 
that the superficial self-consciousness 
which goes by the name of “‘introspec- 
tion” is not the only sort. They allege 
that there is also a deeper sort of self- 
knowledge, which is present in all men, 
dimly in most, vividly in some few. They 
tell us that this knowledge of a Self 
which lies below and behind the super- 
ficial self of ordinary introspection is not 
easily expressed in language; that what 
is known in this sort of knowledge can 
be hinted at, that it can be spoken of 
in paradoxes and parables, but that it 
cannot be literally described. And this 
is of course one of the fundamental 
contentions of the Eastern philosophers, 
particularly of Vedanta. Indeed, this 
mysterious and fundamental sort of self- 
knowledge is perhaps the central topic 
of Vedantist philosophy. Now modern 


Western philosophy alsc is interested in 
the problem of the Self. Indeed, this in- 
terest is a direct consequence of its 
epistemological preoccupation — its 
concern with knowledge and the presup- 
positions of knowledge. For modern 
Western philosophy, the problem arises 
as follows. The Self presents itself to 
us in two very different aspects. On the 
one hand, the Self is the Knower, the 
knowing subject, without which know]l- 
edge (whether scientific or other) could 
not possibly exist. On the other hand, 
the Self is also the object of a particu- 
lar sort of knowledge, namely of intro- 
spection, and of the psychology which 
derives its data from introspection. 
Hence arises a difficulty, which has been 
continually discussed by Western phi- 
losophers ever since David Hume first 
drew attention to it two centuries ago. 
For these two ways of looking at the 
Self lead to very different conclusions, 
which seem to be incompatible with 
each other. When we consider the Self 
as knower, the essential features we 
find in it are its unity and identity. 
Knowledge, whether in Science or in 
daily life, does not come to us ready- 
made and all in one piece. It comes to 
us bit by bit, in fragments: it requires 
synthesis, it must be pieced together by 
the knower himself. Our knowledge of 
the physical world depends upon sense- 
perception. But the data presented to 
us in sense-perception are multiple, 
fragmentary, and successive. Before he 
can be aware of the physical world, or 
even of the most trivial physical object 
such as a house or a table, the knowing 
self must “synthesize’’ these fragmen- 
tary and successive data — hold them 
together and view them as a whole. If 
he were himself a mere flux or suc- 
cession of mental events, he could not 
do this. In order to do it, he must him- 
self possess an unbroken unity and 
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identity. Indeed, when we look at the 
matter in this way, it is hard to see how 
the notion of multiplicity and succes- 
sion (or the notion of cause which is 
bound up with them) can have any ap- 
plication to the Self at all. 

Yet when we consider the Self 
from the other point of view, as the ob- 
ject of introspection and of introspec- 
tive psychology, a flux of mental events 
is just what we find. Introspection re- 
veals only a bewildering stream of sen- 
sations, images, thoughts, emotions and 
wishes. Hence Hume concluded that the 
Self is nothing but a series — a series 
of ideas and impressions “which suc- 
ceed one another with inconceivable 
rapidity and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement.” The picture has been fur- 
ther complicated since Hume’s time by 
the discovery of “unconscious” mental 
processes — thoughts, feelings and 
wishes which are not directly accessible 
to introspection. But though it has been 
complicated, it has not been fundamen- 
tally altered. For in the “unconscious” 
too we find nothing but flux and suc- 
cession. 

How is it possible that the same 
being — the being we call Self — should 
possess characters so different? How 
can it be at once successive and non- 
successive, multiple and identical? Kant, 
the first man in the West to grasp both 
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sides of the difficulty fully, proposed to 
solve it by distinguishing between two 
sorts of self: the Pure Ego or “I,” and 
the empirical Ego or “Me.” Likewise, he 
distinguished between two radically dif- 
ferent types of self-consciousness: Pure 
Self-consciousness (“I am I’), and Em- 
pirical Self-consciousness, the introspec- 
tive awareness of the flux of mental 
events within us. This doctrine of 
Kant’s — like the somewhat similar 
distinction between Spirit and Soul 
drawn by some Christian theologians — 
does bring us fairly close to the Vedan- 
tic distinction between Atman and An- 
tahkaran, or again between Atman and 
Jiva. It must not, of course, be sup- 
posed that all contemporary Western 
thinkers would accept Kant’s distinc- 
tion between the Pure Ego and the 
empirical “Me.” That is far from being 
the case. But many of them are keen- 
ly aware of the problem which Kant 
was trying to solve; and they are at any 
rate familiar with his solution, whether 
they accept it or not. Here then is one 
place — and a very important place — 
where Eastern and Western philoso- 
phers do seem to be discussing the same 
subject (though doubtless they reach 
it from very different starting-points), 
and where there is the possibility of a 
fruitful exchange of views between 
them. 
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THE PROBLEM of the logical 
structure of reality is the problem 
of understanding what we mean by 
the universal “in reality” oor “in 
things.” The universal as_ grasped 
in concepts embraces individual things 
in a _ unified way. If, in _ fact, 
it is in these things, it is divided 
and loses its character of universality. 
If, on the other hand, it is outside in- 
dividual things, it loses its close bond 
with these things, its character of inner 
principle of things. This apparent an- 
tinomy finds expression in the ancient 
formula, “One in Many.” Scholastic 
teaching steadfastly preserves the view 
that universals are in reality and still 
distinct from singulars. It rejects the 
extremes of Nominalism, even in its 
modern forms of Psychologism, Posi- 
tivism, or Existentialism, and exagger- 
ated Realism, represented today by Ed- 
mund Husserl and Nicolai Hartmann. 


DILEMMA OF THE SCHOLASTICS 


Bridging the apparent antinomy is 
nevertheless a difficult task for the 
Scholastic. It is done by recognizing 
the universal as existing in things in a 
limited sense, “virtually” or “with a per- 
fect foundation,” and existing formally 
only in the mind. But what becomes of 


the universals in reality? Are they still 
universals outside the mind? It seems 
the One is not found in reality, but only 
the Many. But oneness is essential to 
the universal, and oneness in reality to 
the universal in reality. The “virtual” 
universals in reality, becoming universal 
only by abstraction, do not seem an ade- 
quate or clear explanation of the facts. 
Recognizing this difficulty, Scotism 
maintains that, independent of any con- 
tribution of the knowing mind, some- 
thing must be found in reality which 
corresponds to the universal in the mind. 
These universals in things are distin- 
guished from individual characteristics 
by the “formal distinction ex parte rei.” 
This solution, however, does not entire- 
ly escape the contradiction that the uni- 
versal in reality must be One, and that 
it is also sometimes found in the Many. 


THE REAL IS TWO-DIMENSIONAL 


Now the whole of reality, as im- 
mediately knowable, is constructed in 
two different ways, possesses simultane- 
ously two dimensions. It is constructed 
of ultimate units, differing from one 
another but standing in a unique rela- 
tion to one another. These two struc- 
tures are like two cross sections cutting 
through each other. 

One of these structures has as its 
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units singular substances, which are re- 
lated to one another through their acci- 
dents. This structure was understood 
clearly by Aristotle and has ever since 
been treated in ontology. I should like 
to call it the ontological structure of 
reality, even though the other structure 
also concerns the same whole of reality. 


The units of this other structure 
are ultimate components of reality, per- 
fectly simple, incapable of further di- 
vision, resolution, or analysis. They are 
self-contained as far as their whatness 
and determinations are concerned, dis- 
tinct from other such units but standing 
in necessary relation to them. Deter- 
mination here means all that answers 
the queStion “what ...?” in the broadest 
sense. It is the potential as well as the 
actual, conceptual as well as extra-con- 
ceptual, and their potentiality, actuality, 
conceptuality and such, also belong to 
the whatness in question. 


The distinction between the units 
of the two structures can be clarified 
by an example. Any plant is an indi- 
vidual substance with accidents through 
which it stands in mutual relationship 
to other plants and other things. If, 
however, we look to the whatness of 
these individual plants, to the ultimate 
components of their quiddity, then we 
find an altogether different structure 
of reality. We encounter a reality made 
up of such units as “to be a material 
thing,” “plantness,”’ “to be a _ rose.” 
These things can be called ultimate 
states of things or ultimate facts, and 
they are best expressed through state- 
ments such as “that there are plants” 
or “something is a plant” or “something 
is a rose.”’ These units can in no way 
be thought of as further divisible or as 
composits. They are completely simple, 
standing as a closed state in relation 
to others of the same kind. This state 
also stands in a certain necessary rela- 
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tionship to the analogous states of which 
all reality is composed, for there could 
be no plants unless there were material 
things, etc. Each of these states is it- 
self a separate, relatively closed, unit of 
reality. 

This structure of reality is the logi- 
cal one. It may be so called for the ex- 
ternal reason that the, relationships 
within it have been treated principally in 
logic, the relationships of concepts and 
judgments. By “logical,” however, is 
not meant “mental,” but that to which 
mental realities are related. The expres- 
sion, therefore, is used in an analogous 
sense, as, for example, when M. Ho- 
necker speaks of “objective logic.”’ The 
logical structure is a structure of re- 
ality, of existing things, not the aggre- 
gate of pure essences in the Scholastic 
sense, nor the world of beings in many 
forms of phenomenology, as in the pre- 
transcendental meaning of Edmund 
Husserl. Here the logical structure of 
reality deals with facts, with the fact 
“that there are plants,” with which we 
reckon in thought and life. It should 
be observed that the notion of “plant” 
is also related to the fact “that there are 
plants,” but the reality of the relation 
is not immediately expressed in the con- 
cept or word standing alone. For this 
reason sentences are better adapted to 
the expression of the logical units of 
reality than single words. 


THE LOGICAL AND THE ONTOLOGICAL 


As to the two structures, how are 
they related to each other? Both are 
structures of complete reality. For there 
is nothing knowable in the world that 
is not found in one as well as in the 
other. But each is constructed differ- 
ently, divided into different units and 
stands in different basic relations. On 
the one hand, all reality is built up 
stepwise on certain basic units of the 














logical structure in special relationships 
of logical units. On the other, the whole 
of reality is centered about singular sub- 
stances as around centers of activity 
and passivity, forming the ontological 
structure. The ontological structure is 
in a certain way a cross section through 
the logical, particularly at those points 
of the latter which touch upon the con- 
crete singular substances. The logical 
structure of reality portrays the build- 
up of the ultimate essences within the 
whole of reality, but it also penetrates 
and embraces the ontological units. 


Consider this example: Individual 
men are singular substances with their 
accidents, centers of certain activity and 
passivity. From the viewpoint of logical 
structure the nucleus of that center is 
the simple state of things “that there 
are individual men, X, Y, Z, etc.” This 
state is built up within the logical struc- 
ture on such primary states as “that 
there are men,” “that there are crea- 
tures.” We can use the expression that 
individual men “share” in these units. 
The essences of the many individual 
men are supported by the unified pri- 
mary states. This is an ultimate fact in 
itself, explainable through nothing but 
itself, through its verification in con- 
crete samples of reality. Through it 
nothing is changed of the proper es- 
sence of each individual man. To be 
man, as a unified logical primary fact, 
means that the essence of the individual 
man is founded in logical reality upon 
the essence of the state, to be man. It 
is irrelevant to this state of things what 
kind of individual men it founds, or 
whether there are many men or only 
one. This irrelevance is essential to the 
quiddity of being man as such. It is also 
essential to the quiddity of being indi- 
vidual men that it be based in logical 
structure on the unified quiddity of be- 
ing men. Furthermore the unity of the 


logical units or components of reality 
is dependent upon their absolute sim- 
plicity. Here there is no question of a 
distinction in the area between the real 
and the conceptual. Both structures are 
structures of the same reality and stand 
on the same footing in regard to mental 
distinctions. 


NEGLECT OF LOGICAL DIMENSIONS 


In contrast to the ontological struc- 
ture of reality, the logical structure has 
never been properly understood. It lies 
behind a veil for our philosophical per- 
ception. And this veil is nothing other 
than the ontological structure of reality, 
the starting point of all our thinking, 
and which always remains in the fore- 
ground compared to the logical struc- 
ture. Concepts and judgments, though 
they are representations of the units of 
logical reality, are originally directed 
toward the ontological units of reality. 
Only in comparatively rare cases do 
even our abstract concepts express ulti- 
mate units of logical reality. Most of 
them refer to complexes of units or cer- 
tain aspects of them. Concepts and 
words are indifferent to the real char- 
acter of the logical structure and even 
hide it, even though they are in them- 
selves a reflection of its essential char- 
acteristics. As a result logical units are 
understood mostly as existing only in 
thought, as mental constructs of reality. 


CONTEMPORARY ORIENTATIONS 


There have been efforts by modern 
philosophers (Husserl and some Scho- 
lastics) to understand the logical struc- 
ture of reality. Even these ought to be 
modified in the light of the following 
considerations. 

1. The universals in things have 
always been considered as a separate 
“factor” within reality. This supposes 
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a division of reality which does not 
exist. The logical structure of reality 
embraces the same totality of the real 
as the ontological structure. It runs 
continuously through the points of in- 
dividuation and embraces them as well 
as every singular event or time-bound 
situation. For these things are also built 
up of ultimate units of logical structure, 
just as the essences in the old sense. 
The units of logical reality are, of 
course, without number, surpassing im- 
measureably our store of concepts or 
words. For this reason, and also be- 
cause they deal with events among 
other things, we can best describe most 
units of logical reality by statements, 
very rarely with individual words. Pass- 
ing events are therefore included in 
this structure. Here is the viewpoint of 
Scholastic and “modern” thought as op- 
posed to the Greek, as underlining the 
inestimable and imperishable worth of 
the least breath in world events. 

2. Previous attempts to understand 
the logical structure of reality do not 
reach to the ultimate absolutely simple 
units of this structure. Even the uni- 
versals in reality of the Scholastics are 
not always ultimate units of logical re- 
ality. Starting as they do from single 
words and concepts, they cannot point 
up principled criteria that distinguish 
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between ultimate units and their com- 
plexes. The logical units of reality must 
be completely simple, having as proper- 
ties, for example, immutability (because 
there are in them no interchangeable 
parts or notes) and timelessness (since 
being in time is a special logical unit 
which because of its simplicity can be 
contained in no other unit). 

Both these points are decisive for 
the solution of the problem of universals. 
For if universals in reality are only a 
factor in reality, then it is impossible to 
escape the antinomy of the problem of 
universals. The logical structure should, 
however, be considered as embracing 
all of reality, not existing outside of or 
in singulars but intersecting the onto- 
logical structure. This intersecting is 
precisely the phenomenon which is ob- 
served in various universals and calls 
for thorough explanation. The units of 
logical structure are the “One” in the 
formula, “One in Many,” while the 
“Many” are the units of ontological 
structure. The two, therefore, do not 
conflict. The universal, the unit of logi- 
cal reality, exists. And it exists in the 
singular thing, but not in the sense that 
it is enclosed by the latter, multiplied 
by it; rather as something unified 
against the quantity and multiplicity of 
singular things. 


Source: PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH DER GOERRES-GESELL- 
1 halbband 1955, pp. 47-62. “Die logische Wirklichkeits- 
Universalienlehre.” 
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HE RECENT WORLD-WIDE 
buddhist congress in Rangoon 
brought attention once more 
to the widespread interest 

in Buddhism throughout the western 
world. Above all this congress made it 
clear that there exists an organized ef- 
fort to convert the world to Buddhism. 
The president of the Burma assembly 
remarked: “The present-day world has 
been shaken off its course. This devia- 
tion is due to two wars. The wars are 
the fruit of materialism. To this ma- 
terialism must be opposed the spiritual 
and practical teachings of Buddha. If we 
can persuade all peoples to adopt the 
buddhist ideal, there is no doubt that 
peace will return to the world.” 


It is not accidental that the president 
of the assembly spoke of wars. If Chris- 
tianity cannot prevent such catastro- 
phes, why not try something else. Fur- 
thermore, a thought less abstract than 
the traditional thought of the West at- 
tracts many minds. But these elements 
alone do not explain the fascination the 
philosophical and religious thought of 
India has for us. Other reasons might 
be discovered by noting the striking 
deep affinities between the directions 
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of buddhist thought and a certain type 
of influential Existentialism. 


THE NAUSEA OF EXISTENTIALISM AND 
THE SADNESS OF BUDDHISM 


Sartre: Quite significant is the re- 
action of the Existentialist to the fac- 
tuality of being: it causes nausea. Sartre 
says: “It is nausea. This blinding evi- 
dence . . . I exist, the world exists.” 
An existence which you produce or put 
up with. This is the object of disgust. 

Buddha: Buddhism proclaims as a 
first truth that the universe and every- 
thing in it causes sadness. “Everything 
which supports human life is sorrow- 
ful.” 


Neither for Sartre nor for Buddha is 
it a spoiled existence, an existence lack- 
ing something, that causes nausea or 
sadness. On the contrary. With Sartre 
it is a kind of fullness of existence, 
“crammed full of itself.” And Buddha 
experienced disgust in one of the pal- 
aces of his father, in the midst of every 
oriental splendor. But why does this 
fullness produce distaste to the point 
of sorrow and nausea? Because with 
inescapable clarity it shows a life that 
is exclusively self. “Being-in-self” is the 
existential counterpart of the buddhist 
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“being- riveted- to- the- conditions- of- be- 
coming.” 


BEING-IN-SELF AND BEING-IN-BECOMING 


Sartre: In L’Etre et le Néant Sartre 
says that any description of “being- in- 
self” can only be an approximation. Pre- 
cisely because it is full of itself it is 
opaque. The expression “being is that 
which it is,” the principle of identity, 
the principle of analytic judgments — 
all indicate the opaqueness of being. 
The dialogue of Anny with Pierre Ro- 
quentin in La Nausée gives a clear pic- 
ture of being which does not change 
in the very midst of its perfection. 


Buddha: At first sight, it would seem 
that on an essential point Existentialism 
and Buddhism are radically opposed. 
Being-in-self for Sartre is irremediably 
static. For Buddha sorrow and vexa- 
tion are caused by the unstable char- 
acter of being. Instability discovered in 
self and outside is at the bottom of dis- 
illusionment. Life is a circle without an 
end which takes man from birth to 
death, always unsettled. Man is never 
entirely another, true. Yet he is never 
entirely himself either. 


For Sartre it is unchangeableness 
that brings nausea. For Buddha sadness 
comes from perpetual change. However, 
if we look closely, this difference is 
quite superficial. Fundamentally, it is 
awareness of being in a rut which vexes 
Buddha. We can say of a carrousel that 
it takes people around and around like 
mad. Yet what is less changing than a 
merry-go-round? There are the same 
wooden horses, the same movements of 
the horses, the same circlings of these 
horses. The earliest Buddhism perfect- 
ly understood all this. It created the 
symbol of the Samsara, the wheel, to 
portray impermanence. On the rim of 
the wheel are the ages of life. The 
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wheel itself is held by the paws of the 
monster personifying the god Mara. The 
wheel can turn and give the illusion of 
change. Actually it is a prisoner in the 
power of the monster. 

Now we understand why Buddhism 
speaks of salvation in terms of escape. 
At all cost we must leave the wheel or, 
as the Existentialist says, go out of self. 
The likeness here is more striking when 
we hear buddhist tradition tell us that 
the chain which fastens man to the 
wheel is itself man-made. For both sal- 
vation comes from a getting into the 
inner-self of man. 


FROM NAUSEA TO ANGUISH 


Sartre: Being-in-self is “an imma- 
nence which cannot realize itself, an 
affirmation which cannot affirm itself, 
an activity which cannot act” because 
it is crammed full of itself. A breaking 
up of being is necessary. This is brought 
about by consciousness. Consciousness 
makes a hole in the opaqueness of be- 
ing, breaks into being closed on itself. It 
is the destroyer of determinism, the 
power of freedom, the power to leave 
self and become other. But from this 
liberating force anguish is born, a sense 
of responsibility. “And it is here that 
anguish appears, in the taking hold of 
ourself from that very angle where the 
self exists only by perpetually tearing 
itself away from that which is.” 

Buddha: For Buddhism, too, libera- 
tion is a consciousness which awakens 
a sense of responsibility. A concern to 
see through the many things that give 
the illusion of a full and perfect life 
despite the fact that life is bound up 
with instability. This vision is the dif- 
ference between a fool and a wise man. 
For the fool everything in the world 
has substance and is real. The wise 
man, on the contrary, is “freed from 
false beliefs; knowing the uncreated, all 
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his bonds are broken, every snare 
avoided, every desire renounced. He is 
the greatest among men.” But this 
awareness does not just end in platonic 
admiration for the wise man. It also 
sees the possibility and the urgent ne- 
cessity of putting oneself on the road 
of salvation. Salvation is within the 
power of every man. And it is man by 
himself who builds within himself the 
imperishable. 


THE SOLITARY TRAVELER 


Sartre: Once on the road of salva- 
tion, man is alone. There is nothing 
outside nor inside him that can help. 
This “forlornness” which increases the 
sense of anguish takes on an absolute 
character because it implies the con- 
viction of the non-existence of God the 
creator. “We can conceive of a creation 
provided that the created being takes 
control of itself again, detaches itself 
from the creator and immediately 
shuts itself up and takes charge of its 
own being.” (L’Etre et le Néant) In Les 
Mouches Orestes says to Zeus that if 
he, Orestes, exists as a free creature, 
then his power does not consist in do- 
ing god’s will but in doing his own even 
to the point of resisting the will of his 
creator without respite. 

Buddha: Buddhism is also categorical 
in its denial of the existence of God the 
creator. One reason for this was the 
fatalism which Hindu monism imposed 
upon human existence. Every effort of 
Buddha was to show the autonomous 
power of human freedom. Another rea- 
son is the fundamental notion of ex- 
istence. If the world as a whole is evil, 
it is unthinkable that it is the work of 
a loving and wise God. In his talks with 
his followers, Buddha makes sport of 
any belief in a God Brahma, eternal 
and creator of all things. Brahma, like 
all other gods and like men, is subject 
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to the law of change, continually being 
born and dying. 

The universe is the product of human 
acts. Sartre tells us that the only uni- 
verse is the human universe. “Things 
will be such as man decides they will 
be.” Buddhism affirmed the same thing 
twenty-five centuries before. 


FREEDOM: THE DEFINITION OF MAN 


Sartre: There is an a priori human 
condition: essence or “in self.”” But man 
freely determines himself in his exist- 
ence with reference to this human con- 
dition: gives meaning, direction, a value 
of his choice to his existence. Man is 
not a nature all finished but a project of 
freedom continually willing or seeking 
himself under this very angle of being 
free. “Once man recognizes that he 
establishes values in his forlornness he 
can will only one thing, this freedom 
as the foundation of all values.” 

Buddha: This precise point of defin- 
ing man as a freedom, recognized and 
willed for its own sake, is the revolution 
that Buddha introduced into the Hindu 
tradition. For a Hindu the conditions 
of his whole life were determined by 
his birth. Buddha gave back to man 
the entire responsibility of his person 
and his destiny. The human act makes 
the authentic personality of man. And 
Buddha teaches that there are two 
karmas, two actions, the one fruitful, 
the other sterile. And it is the free 
choice of man which is the cause of 
fruitfulness or sterility. (Fruitful action 
is the poorest, bound to becoming. Ster- 
ile action is perfect, free from all 
change). “I am the fruit of my own 
actions. I am the inheritor of my ac- 
tions. My acts are the womb, the 
parents, the origin of my personality.” 

Both Buddhism and Existentialism 
are agreed to put back into man’s hands 
the full power of realizing his destiny. 
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In his very depths man is freedom and 
the end of his actions is freedom. But 
what are the sources of this free- 
dom? What is the outcome of the use 
of a freedom that is identified with the 
person itself? 


FREEDOM IS A DESTRUCTIVE POWER: 
UPROOTING 


Sartre: Freedom is first of all a 
power of breaking away or, according 
to the language of Sartre, “a nought- 
ing.” Buddhists use analagous terms, 
that of destruction or annihilation. “We 
have established that the permanent 
possibility of such a break is identical 
with freedom. To be for a “for self” is 
to nought this “in self’’ which it is. In 
such conditions, freedom could be noth- 
ing other than this noughting.” (L’Etre 
et le Néant) 

Buddha: For the Buddhist freedom 
is the power of doing away with being. 
The will rooted in the affections is the 
source of all things human subjected to 
the trials of successive births. This will 
must be destroyed and so its fruits. The 
wise man has progressed “to the very 
destruction of births . . . he is outside 
the series of living things.” 

The first work of freedom for the Ex- 
istentialist is doing away with the con- 
ditions of an existence imprisoned in a 
static world. For the Buddhist it is a 
doing away with anything bound to 
change, but change conceived as a cir- 
cular movement which returns to the 
same misfortunes of existence with un- 
changing regularity. 


FREEDOM IS A CONSTRUCTIVE POWER: 


“FOR-SELF”’ 


Sartre: Freedom is not just a nega- 
tive power. It is seif-projection toward 
a transcendent position. It tends to 
make consciousness and freedom mas- 
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ters of the self and the world. This 
“project of being” for Sartre is being 
cause of itself (ens causa sui). “For 
human reality, to be is to choose one- 
self. Nothing comes from without or 
within that could be received or accept- 
ed. It is entirely alone, without any help 
whatsoever, with the unbearable neces- 
sity of constructing its own being down 
to the last detail . . . my freedom is the 
choice to be God and all my acts, all 
my projects, manifest this choice and 
reflect it in a thousand and one ways.” 

Buddha: The state of perfect con- 
sciousness and freedom is Arahat. Here 
knowledge and free choice make a life 
that is self-sufficient, no longer subject 
to extrinsic necessities, no longer sub- 
ject to successive transmigrations. This 
is perfect wisdom, the awakening in 
man of a divine intelligence, according 
to Buddhaghosa, the famous Buddhist 
commentator of the fifth century A.D. 
Nothing resists the power of the wise 
man. By anticipation he is already in 
possession of that unchanging state of 
happiness which no one loses: Nirvana. 

The human free act for the existen- 
tialist is a noughting and a self-projec- 
tion to a transcendent position of abso- 
lute independence. For the Buddhist it 
is an extinction of the round of chang- 
ing things and the capturing of Nirvana. 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FREEDOM 


Here these two philosophies which 
have so much in common part ways. 
For Sartre his achievements are nega- 
tive. His plan cannot be realized. “. . . 
the real is an abortive effort to reach 
the dignity of being cause of self.’ It 
is impossible for man to refrain from 
making a free effort to identify his 
essence and existence, from choosing a 
project that must necessarily fail. “I 
am condemned to be free.” 

It is not the same with Buddhism. 














Its achievement is success, a victory. 
The best buddhist tradition gives the 
word Nirvana a meaning of fullness, 
completion, exaltation of the human 
person. This state is described as per- 
fect knowledge and power over the 
world. But buddhist thought has de- 
veloped beyond these subjective de- 
scriptions to the recognition of an in- 
finite object of contemplation before 
which all nirvanas give way. 

Both Existentialism and Buddhism 
begin with a denial of a creator-God. 
How explain such diverse accomplish- 
ments? Buddhism, though intending to 
be atheistic and rationalist, conceals a 
religious element. Hidden within it is 
the belief in a divine element at the bot- 
tom of human action. And even though 
its founder did not see this clearly, 
buddhist tradition discovered in human 
action a force which surpasses man. 
Because of this a self-imprisoned philo- 
sophical system breaks forth into a re- 
ligion overflowing with life. And now 
the effort of man consists in liberating 
this divine and saving power that is 
within him. 


PERSPECTIVES 


What is missing in both Existential- 
ism and Buddhism is that insight which 
discovers across reality a presence con- 
tinuously acting and loving and of 
which entire creation is a shining mani- 
festation. If God does not exist, then 
man must make up values, according to 
Sartre. We must necessarily choose 
without a norm for choosing. Such a 


commitment is destined for failure and 
futility. With Buddhism, until the di- 
vine element in it is related to a creator- 
God, all will be soggy and inconsistent. 
Until an account is given of the source 
of this divine element we have only a 
false transcendental value. 

Finally, what accounts for the mutual 
popularity of Buddhism and Existential- 
ism in our day? Both come to us as 
philosophies of the real and existential 
as opposed to philosophies of essence. 
Hinduism against which Buddhism re- 
volted was a kind of ideal absolutism. 
The Buddhist discovered the making of 
his own person and destiny within his 
own hands. With Sartre, too, what 
really matters is the “for-self,” the 
work of a creative human freedom. An 
opposition to all dogmatism and a glori- 
fication of human freedom is shared by 
both. And so, too, both present them- 
selves as an adventure. The buddhist 
symbol for commitment to salvation is 
the figure of Buddha on his horse flee- 
ing into the night from the palace and 
all its charms which had seduced him 
until then. He will now give his all for 
wisdom. With the whole world, all 
minds, even the gods, against him alone, 
he will work out the drama of his salva- 
tion. It is this same solitary figure, set 
up against God, against society and the 
whole familiar world about us, which 
characterizes the hero of Sartre. In the 
face of modern mechanism, determin- 
ism and totalitarian ideologies, the ap- 
peal of such adventures which touch the 
deep sources of human personality is no 
mystery. 


Source: NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE. Tome 78, No. 2, février 
1956. “Deux tentations actuelles: 


Bouddhisme et Existentialisme.” 


Presentation: Gene Wilson, c.pp.s. 
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N ADEQUATE STUDY 

of thought is impossible without 
knowledge of language. Language not 
only reveals human thought, it is the 
condition for intellectual progress. Un- 
expressed thought is incomplete 
thought. True, thought is not image, 
but it is also true that thought has 
not taken form, is not really exercised 
without images. The intellect depends 
extrinsically upon sense knowledge as 
to origin and exercise of its knowledge. 
And of all images the word is by far 
the most important, the most suitable 
for expressing immaterial and spiritual 
objects. 

Furthermore, man is a social ani- 
mal open to perfection. But no progress 
takes place outside human relations 
and the give and take found there. A 
man’s relation with the world is much 
more than physical. It is sociological, 
cultural, moral, juridical, historical, and 
esthetic. 

Finally, man’s growth is closely 
associated with tradition. Without tra- 
dition any progress in the expression 
of his activities and powers is without 
meaning. It is tradition that places a 
man within the history of mankind, sets 
him perfectly and securely on the road 
to his goal. 


NATUBE AND DIVISION OF LANGUAGE 


An idea is the intellectual expres- 
sion of a thing. A word is the sensible 
expression of an idea objectively con- 
sidered. A written word is the immedi- 
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ate sign of the word itself, the indirect 
sign of the idea. Language is simply 
a system of signs and words expressing 
the ideas and sentiments of man as a 
social being. 

Physiologically, language is the 
thrust of air from the lungs into the 
trachea setting off vibrations of the 
vocal chords of the larynx. The differ- 
ent structures of the mouth acting as 
walls of repercussion produce the con- 
sonants: labial, dental, palatal, and gut- 
tural. The vowels are formed by the 
relative length of the sound passage 
used. 

Language itself may be divided in- 
to Pathognomonic, mimicked, articu- 
lated, and graphic. Pathognomonic is 
the expression of ideas and sentiments 
by natural movements and gestures. It 
is found in animals as well as in man. 
Mimicked is expression in cultivated 
movements and gestures. The dance is 
a generalized form of this type, while 
“sign language” is more exact and 
formalized. Articulated is expression by 
distinct, modulated sounds under the 
control of the will. Graphic is expres- 
sion by more or less permanent, artifi- 
cial signs traced on material. Articu- 
lated and graphic language are proper 
to man. 


Languages — as distinct from lan- 
guage in general — are monosyllabic, 
polysyllabic, and analytic. The first 
type consists of monosyllables and un- 
changeable roots, as Chinese. The sec- 
ond is made up of roots that remain the 








same, as Turkish. The third type re- 
sults from words whose roots are modi- 
fiable at their beginning, end, or middle 
by prefixes, suffixes, and transforma- 
tions, as Greek, Latin, and their modern 
derivatives. This division of languages 
is empirical. It has no great logical 
value, because it does not universally 
correspond to reality and also because 
by mutual compenetration there are 
monosyllabic forms even in polysyllabic 
and analytic languages. 


PHONETIC LAWS 


Phonetic modifications were for- 
merly explained by esthetics, logic, or 
usefulness. Today, however, phonetists 
simply invoke the principle of con- 
stancy. In its physiological process 
every change is due to constant laws, 
it takes the same direction in all mem- 
bers of a community that is linguistical- 
ly one. Any exception is due to analogy 
and the influence of social causes. 

General phonetic laws, common to 
all languages, depend upon the inter- 
action of sentence components and up- 
on the laws governing apperception. 
Successive pronunciation of sounds does 
not imply their separation in conscious- 
ness. A sound and the relative particu- 
lar movement that produces it exist for 
us only in their relation to a series of 
organized sounds in the same unity of 
consciousness, through which sounds so 
united mutually interact. If in a single 
word or group of words an articulated 
sound must be repeated, the less in- 
tense and less attention-calling move- 
ment tends to be omitted. No word is 
pronounced with equal division of at- 
tention to all its parts. 

Sometimes a morphological ele- 
ment, instead of being pronounced in 
its right place and then disappearing, 
happens to be present in a transposed 
order and manifests itself first. Or con- 


trariwise, after having appeared, it 
continues in a latent and subconscious 
state of memory and exercises a dis- 
turbing action upon the word being 
pronounced. Thus the articulation of 
movement is influenced by the sounds 
that have been omitted or are about 
to be omitted. 

Beyond these two groups of pho- 
netic modifications glossologists point 
out secondary tendencies: the trailing 
off of sound at the end of words, the 
modification of intervocalic consonants, 
and the progressive elimination of in- 
flections. 

Every language is the expression 
of the life of the individual both as an 
individual and as a social being. In its de- 
velopment it tends to simplify gram- 
matical forms and at the same time 
complicate them. The first is the domi- 
nant tendency. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


The cry of the infant, at first a 
simple respiratory reflex, quickly be- 
comes more complex and manifests 
part of the motor expression of needs, 
finally indicates conscious and volun- 
tary use of automatic motor reaction. 

The one-year-old child already has 
at his disposal very rich language ma- 
terial, gained mostly by imitation. It 
is just at this point that he begins to 
apprehend language, as is shown by his 
facial expression. These two operations 
already suppose an intellectual analysis. 
By a series of happy and sometimes 
even methodical attempts the child 
learns to dissociate words, verbal forms, 
and groups of words which he wants to 
use. His language is partly inventive 
and partly imitative. 

Following this initial period is the 
developmental phase of word-groups. 
Under favorable conditions the child will 
make use of word-groups at the end of 
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its fourth year. Formation of style 

comes later. 

Language expression passes through 
three phases: 

1. the word-phrase. Here a child ex- 
presses in a single word what the 
adult expresses in a complete sen- 
tence. The first words are the ex- 
pressions of a need or tendency with 
reference to the external world. And 
only about the eleventh year does 
the child speak of purely exterior 
objects. 

2. the multi-word phrase. This appears 
about the middle of the second year 
and is expressed in substantives. It 
is paratactic: the simple juxtaposi- 
tion of phrases without coordination 
or subordination. 

3. the propositional-phrase. When verbs 
come into use, the sentence immedi- 
ately follows, and it may be affirma- 
tive, negative, or interrogative. About 
the fourth year the child expresses 
logical relationships and especially 
causal connections in sentences, al- 
though we can hardly doubt that 
logical relations are conceived long 
before they are expressed verbally. 


LANGUAGE AS EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT 


As a concept exists only through 
judgment, a word exists only through 
a proposition. Considered alone, the 
word is abstract. Its unity is provi- 
sional: it demands integration and per- 
fection from the proposition. Psycho- 
logically the word-group corresponds to 
unity of thought. Language would lose 
its principal character if its parts were 
not connected. Whenever we speak or 
listen, there is representation of a whole 
whose elements are released only pro- 
gressively. In every phrase, however, 
there is always a dominant word which 
can itself function as a phrase. Con- 
sidered in itself, the word gives the 
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impression that it could be isolated. 


GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS 


The substantive indicates the object 
or subject of an action. It is non-tem- 
poral and seemingly also non-spatial. 
Logically a substantive has only the 
direct case, since the direct case alone 
has an absolute sense and is extrinsic 
to the relations expressed by the oblique 
cases. The true substantive is positive. 
A negative substantive does not directly 
express anything. Quality, quantity, 
and other determinations of substan- 
tives are expressed by the adjective. 

The verb expresses the state of be- 
ing, the activity or passivity of the sub- 
ject as something successive. It refers 
essentially to time. In its logical rapport 
the verb has only the indicative conju- 
gation and is expressed in three tenses: 
present, past, and future. Strictly speak- 
ing, the true verb has only a present 
indicative, into which both past and 
future can be resolved. 

The infinitive form of the verb by 
itself implies neither a judgment nor 
any concrete indication of time. But it 
does participate in time when it func- 
tions as a predicate. The infinitive in- 
dicates the return of the verb to the sub- 
stantive. It is a general form of the 
verb, a simple product of abstraction. 

The verb “to be” in the function 
of copula cannot be a predicate. It can, 
however, act as a substantive. In this 
case it expresses the most general idea 
of “being” and has great importance in 
philosophy. On the other hand, when 
it is used in the sense of “to exist” (e.g., 
God is), it evidently includes the predi- 
cate of existence. All verbs — with the 
exception of the verb “to be’ — are 
called predicative, because they include 
the verb “to be” and a predicate, they 
express an actuality or reality or “be- 
ing.” 
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Particles (prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, adverbs, interjections) are gen- 
erally invariable and express the rela- 
tions of the thinking subject to an ob- 
ject. They are the instruments of syn- 
tax, the means of forming a complete 
sense. 


JUDGMENTS 


Judgment in its verbal expression 
is a word-group or sentence. This need 
not always be explicit. At times one 
word is sufficient for complete sense 
(e.g., yes, no, good!). The word-group 
or sentence is a linguistic expression of 
a totality, whose elements are not ar- 
ranged by chance but according to logi- 
cal relations. Its unity is both logical 
and phonetic and it contains emotive 
elements. 

In the hypothetical or disjunctive 
judgment the relationships of depend- 
ence (space, time, condition, or pur- 
pose) take their verbal expression from 
the complexity of the judgment. The 
composition and structure of the com- 
plete sentence depend strictly upon cul- 
ture. The nuances peculiar to individual 
thought form the style, which is the 
more original the more it expresses an 
individual’s interior experiences, his 
whole personality. But beyond these 
subjective influences every language has 
its own fixed rules respecting the ar- 
rangement of words, this arrangement 
depending chiefly upon the degree of 
attention claimed by individual words 
and upon their usage. 

The copula can be supplied by the 
order of words or by other and different 
forms, but it remains essential to the 
word-group, proposition, or complete 
construct. The copula at first gave 
greater precision to the affirmation, 
tense, and mood. But just as every 
verb came to express these three things, 
so the verb “to be” began to signify ex- 


istence. Knowledge in fact begins with 
immediate, concrete existence and rises 
to logical existence. The primitive sense 
of the verb “to be” differs from the 
present sense of that verb as “that 
which exists” differs from “that which 
is conceived.” 


MEANINGS 


A word encloses a complex unit of 
sense which can be enlarged or restrict- 
ed. With the same term we can desig- 
nate things which though different have 
a common trait or characteristic. We 
give a word a special sense when we 
wish to emphasize some peculiar char- 
acteristic of the object which interests 
us and to which especially we direct our 
attention. Our thought constantly de- 
termines and clarifies things by creat- 
ing for itself a vocabulary correspond- 
ing to its notions. But however great 
its efforts, it always is aware of a dis- 
proportion between itself and its verbal 
expression. From this principally se- 
mantic changes take their origin, al- 
though there are secondary causes too: 
the discontinuous character of the 
transmission of language, the changing 
of objects, the influence of social life, 
the division of men who speak the 
same language into distinct groups, the 
specialization of groups, and the dis- 
coveries of the arts and sciences. 


ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


There are five notable theories 
about the historical origin of language. 
1. Convention. Instead of explaining 

the origin of language this theory 
presupposes it. 

2. Artificial invention. The insurmount- 
able difficulty with this theory is lack 
of any historical fact to support it. 
The person who “invented”’ the first 
language is unknown. Unknown like- 
wise is the epoch in which it was 
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generally adopted. Furthermore, it 
is difficult to explain how a single 
man could forge a linguistic system. 


3. Instinct. This theory finds in man a 
philological instinct which leads man 
from an idea to its verbal expression. 
But if instinct is universal and uni- 
form, then from the beginning down 
to the present language ought to 
have been unified and substantially 
unvaried. Further, this theory can- 
not explain how deaf-mutes, who 
possess a sufficiently developed vocal 
apparatus, are nevertheless unable to 
speak. 


4. Natural evolution. The evolutionist 
hypothesis conforms to the law pro- 
posed by biological evolutionists: 
“ontogenesis is the repetition of 
philogensis” (the embryonic develop- 
ment of the individual passes through 
those lower forms which in the 
course of centuries gave rise to each 
species). It claims that the language 
of the first man developed just as it 
now develops in the child. The forms 
of evolved language is first of all 
mimicry, then phonetics, finally per- 
fect glossology. Through reflection 
and culture an artificial language 
comes into being. 


Evolutionism arbitrarily supposes 
that the first period of humanity 
was absolutely deprived of “words” 
and that man was barbarian. How- 
ever, barbarianism is not an orig- 
inal state but one of decadence. 
All the evidences that remain to 
us demonstrate that the further 
we reach back to man’s origin 
the more perfect rational life is 
in evidence. And the parallel with 
the child does not apply, because the 
child is actually found in a civilized 
milieu with inherited organico-psy- 
chical dispositions that are clearly 
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different from those of primitive 
man. 

5. Divine revelation. All religious tradi- 
tions, but especially the Christian, 
propose a creation at the origin of 
man. Created an adult, able to speak, 
he was placed in a domestic society 
with his companion Eve. This in- 
contestable fact (Gn 2:19) makes 
the origin of man inseparable. from 
the origin of language. Upon his 
creation man immediately gave 
things their names, undoubtedly a 
sign that he already possessed lan- 
guage. 

The history of glossology finds the 
first languages relatively perfect and 
through an analysis of their roots 
traces them to a primitive unity. 


AUTONOMY OF THOUGHT 


Concepts do not derive originally 
from words. For their formation lan- 
guage is not absolutely necessary. It is 
only necessary for the human individual 
to live in society. Our knowledge comes 
from the activity of the mind, dealing 
with objects and their mutual relations, 
spurred on by an innate desire to know. 

Further, language is no general 
criterion of truth. It will never supply 
the objective evidence of being. It is 
only a criterion for knowing the truth 
which depends upon the testimony of 
others. True, man is naturally social 
and without words he would never fully 
perfect his intellect. But this does not 
mean that without society and instruc- 
tion no development whatsoever could 
take place. Deaf-mutes, even those who 
are also blind, have some concepts. A 
word is a conventional sign expressing 
an idea. The sign has no meaning with- 
out the concept which, absolutely speak- 
ing, precedes the word. 

There is close relationship between 
language and concept, between word 

















and thought. To think and reflect man 
needs sense-images. Language is one of 
the easiest ways to form and fix gen- 
eral images. 

Man, the social animal, has in lan- 
guage a most powerful and efficacious 
means of communicating with others, 
present and future. It is the indis- 


Linguaggio.” 


pensible coefficient of progress and civi- 
lization. 

Without language culture would 
vanish. For culture is given permanent 
form only by tradition, and tradition 
without language is impossible. Without 
language man would always have to be- 
gin anew. 


Source: DIVUS THOMAS. Mense Jan.-Mar. 1956, pp. 50-66. “Pensiero e 
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AINT THOMAS’ art of com- 

menting on a work is simply that 

of his own time and differs from 

commenting as we know it today. 
He is concerned with being exact but 
allows himself a certain freedom of in- 
terpretation which our critical metho- 
dology would condemn. 

It is impossible to summarize the 
parallel established between the text of 
Aristotle and that of St. Thomas. The 
development and change must take 
place under our very eyes and in our 
own experience so we may find in our- 
selves the attitude of St. Thomas as 
he goes about philosophizing with the 
texts of Aristotle. Each word has its 
special function and to get the full value 
of the author’s exposition it is best to 
present a whole passage. The one chosen 





I, 





1955, pp. 85-107 


concerns the life and intellect of the 
First Mover. 

“The life of the First Mover is ex- 
pressed by Aristotle in the light of 
intellect. The First Mover is intelligent, 
therefore he is living. And a compari- 
son of his activity with our own allows 
Aristotle to conclude that the life of 
the First Mover is the best. It seems 
that there is nothing further in the text 
of Aristotle.” 

St. Thomas knows that meaning 
must be given to these texts. In the 
Summa Theologiae, after having shown 
that life belongs to God in the highest 
degree because the activity of his in- 
tellect is determined by this alone, St. 
Thomas adds: ‘Thus after showing that 
God knows, the Philosopher concludes 
that God possesses most perfect life in 
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an eternal manner because his intellect 
is most perfect and always in act.’ (I, 
q 18, a 3). 

However, in his commentary on 
Aristotle, St. Thomas goes further. In 
place of the simple conclusion of Aris- 
totle, life belongs to God, (Deo competit 
vita), he says: Deus est ipsa vita (God 
is life). The reasoning is in syllogistic 
form. The act of intellect — knowing — 
is life. As a matter of fact, it is what 
is most perfect in life. Further, intel- 
lect in act is living in a more perfect 
way than when it is in potency. In other 
words, there is a proportion between 
the degree of intellect and the degree 
of life. This is the major. By way of 
a minor, St. Thomas says: but God is 
the very act, ipse actus, the very act 
of intellect and not an intellect in po- 
tency that must pass over to act. And 
since there is a proportion between the 
degree of intellect and the degree of 
life, then the very substance of God 
is life, the best life, subsisting in itself. 
Then St. Thomas explains the conclu- 
sion of Aristotle: life, continuous and 
eternal life, is found in God because 
God is that very thing which is his 
eternal life. 


Thus St. Thomas and Aristotle do not 
say exactly the same thing. Between 
them is the distance that separates the 
two statements: life belongs to God 
(Deo competit vita) and God is life 
(Deus est ipsa vita). It should be of 
interest to note the exact place where 
the commentary shifts. 


First of all, it is clear that St. 
Thomas works with the meaning of 
the word “actus.” At the beginning 
of the text, in the expression intellectus 
actus est vita, “actus” means simply 
action, the activity of knowing. But a 
bit later there is no longer question of 
just an activity but of perfection and 
even actus purus. ... But it should be 
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noted that even in such shifting St. 
Thomas scarcely goes beyond the 
depth of meaning that is already found 
in the Greek word “energeia,” especial- 
ly as used by Aristotle. And we can 
say that he is quite faithful to Aristotle 
even when he moves from one meaning 
to the other. 

More interesting still is the use 
St. Thomas makes of the Latin text 
furnished by William of Moerbeke. 
Illud autem ipse actus reads the versio 
moerbecana. The word ipse which 
seems quite natural in context, has no 
counterpart in the Greek. . . . More cor- 
rectly the versio media would translate: 
sed illud actus. Nevertheless, the ver- 
sion revised at the express request of 
St. Thomas gives the word ipse and this 
word suits St. Thomas in a remarkable 
fashion. To give an account of his text 
it is no longer sufficient to say: God is 
act, meaning “activity,” but we must 
say God is act itself, pure act. His sub- 
stance is identical with his act, with 
his activity. The conclusion, then, im- 
poses itself on us: “if God is pure act, 
if his substance is identical with his 
activity, his substance is likewise iden- 
tical with his life... .” 

The attitude of St. Thomas the 
commentator is a complex one. A state- 
ment in the De Unitate Intellectus 
states his fundamental attitude when he 
comments on the Aristotelian texts. 
“Just so you do not think what we are 
saying is our own and goes beyond the 
meaning of Aristotle, here are the 
words of Aristotle clearly saying the 
same thing.” (“Ne alicui videatur quod 
hoc ex nostro sensu dicamus praeter 
Aristotelis intentionem, inducenda sunt 
verba Aristotelis expresse hoc dicen- 
tis.”’) 

St. Thomas begins with the text of 
Aristotle. When certain affirmations 
seem difficult or are not closed within 

















the evident literal sense, he tries to dis- 
cover the intention of the Philosopher. 
Finally, he brings into play his own 
ideas in prolonging the intention of the 
original author. This is the method of 
St. Thomas the commentator. 

Now St. Thomas is by no means 
unaware of this procedure. But why 
does he do this? The first answer is 
that this is the manner of commenting 
in his own day. But there is a more 
profound answer. The discovery of the 


philosophy of Aristotle truly stirred up 
the minds of the West, for here was 
the work of natural reason and the 
vision of the world given by its meta- 
physics was not in harmony with the 
vision of Christianity. St. Thomas 
could have criticised the philosophy of 
Aristotle. He preferred integration. 
And the freedom which he sometimes 
took with the texts of Aristotle is ex- 
plained by the sole purpose which di- 
rected all his efforts: Truth itself. 


Source: RECHERCHES DE PHILOSOPHIE. I, 1955, pp. 85-107. “Saint 


Thomas Commentateur d’Aristote.” 


Presentation: Yvonne Grand. 





You can honor a philosopher in many ways. You can become 

his disciple and cling to him enthusiastically. In a positive fashion 

_ you can develop his thought in new directions. Or you can complete 
the gaps in his system. But it is also possible to make an attentive 
and detailed analysis of his work, carefully mining the gold that is 
in it. And, indeed, this is not the worst way in which you can honor 
a philosopher. For in doing this, in following the ways and the by- 
ways of his thought, in charting each step and pointing out each 
mis-step along the philosophical road, you offer him the best of your 


own spiritual gifts. 


Alf Nyman in “Antonio Rosmini et la Scandinavie” 
Theoria (Sweden), Vol xxii, 1956, No 1, p. 42. 
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HUMANISM AND 









“We HEN cuere ts TALK 
about “humanism and Christianity,” we 
take for granted at least a latent con- 
flict. The very people who justify the 
possibility of a “Christian humanism” 
do so not with the idea that no conflict 
exists but that it can be resolved. ... 

The weakness of this view is that 
it supposes as incontestable the inter- 
pretation of the Renaissance developed 
by historians in the two decades after 
1850. But according to the best con- 
temporary historians, this interpreta- 
tion, which the majority of textbooks 
endorse without batting an eye, can no 
longer seriously be held. The Renais- 
sance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
. centuries can surely no long- 
er be described as a revolt 
against the Christian ideal 
of medieval culture. In its 
original meaning humanism 
was far from being a factor 
in an alleged revolt against 
the religious character—the 
Christian character — of 
medieval culture or a prod- 
uct of such a revolt. More 
and more it appears as an 
effort to renew and rejuve- 
nate this culture. Humanism 
did not at some point become 
Christian at the price of a 
conflict painfully and dubi- 
ously resolved. We must say 


pressly and formally Chris- 
tian in its origin, veered off 
in an anti-Christian or anti- 
religious direction as the re- 
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IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


by LOUTIS 


rather that humanism ex-: 


CHRISTIANITY 


BOUYER 








sult of an historical evolution. 

To recapture a precise view 
of the facts as they were, we 
should not look for our point 
of departure in a pure and 
simple opposition between 
medieval culture and Renais- 
sance culture. On the con- 
trary, we must try to under- 
stand how the latter became 
separated from the former. 
But we must especially note 
from the very outset how the 
bases of medieval culture 
were rooted in a preceding 
age, the patristic era. The 
Fathers of the Church, to 
whom this prior period in the 
history of Christian culture 
owes its name, never had the idea 
that Christianity was opposed to the 
human as such, despite their un- 
deniable ascetical tendency. . . . Origen, 
for example, with his exceptionally 
lucid mind, was quite critical of the 
defects of Hellenism, but at the 
same time he was keenly aware of the 
extraordinary newness of the Gospel of 
the Cross. Nonetheless, it was he, with 
unmatched breadth of outlook, who 
achieved the first synthesis between the 
Catholic faith and the most precious 
riches of the intellectual heritage of 
Greece. Criticized in its turn and made 
more precise by succeeding Christian 
generations, this synthesis remains in its 
fundamental outline the basis of all 
patristic thought. . . . This broad and 
yet precise vision of the world and of 
man encountering God furnishes the 























framework and the main themes for the 
thought of the Greek Fathers. It is 
caught up and transposed by the Latins, 
especially St. Augustine, and in this way 
becomes the legacy of the whole Latin 
Middle Ages. ... 


Unfortunately medieval Augustini- 
anism will be handicapped by a certain 
lack of perspectives and impoverishment 
of content. Already in Augustine him- 
self there is a tendency toward renun- 
ciation not found in the Greek Fathers. 
Although often attributed to his early 
Manichean connections, it would per- 
haps be more correct to see in his spon- 
taneous liking for the extravagant op- 
positions of Manicheism, simply the re- 
flection of a temperament prone to ex- 
tremes. St. Augustine and his heirs will 
always have difficulty distinguishing an 
asceticism of liberation from an asceti- 
cism of condemnation. Whatever binds 
soul to body and the material world 
will appear suspect to them, as if man’s 
corporeal and cosmic situation were not 
merely the occasion but the very source 
of sin. 

Moreover, Augustine’s culture, vast 
as it is, always remains a second-hand 
culture (let us recall that he never 
knew Greek well). Thus Origen’s idea 
of mutual clarification between the 
world explored by ancient culture and 
the world revealed by Scripture is re- 
duced in Augustine to a cultural ideal 
too narrowly clericalized. Soon there 
will be danger of restricting the heri- 
tage of ancient culture to simple pro- 
cedures of exegesis or exposition, ap- 
plied somewhat mechanically to the 
Bible, without sufficient understanding 
of the two worlds brought face to face 
in their full reality. St. Jerome, for all 
his awareness of the baneful elements 
in profane culture, did not fail to see 
the danger in such simplifications, as his 
correspondence shows. But in medieval 










descendants of Augustine the danger 
is most evident. 

It is repeatedly said, and a bit too 
glibly, that the narrowness and super- 
ficiality of medieval culture stem from 
its fundamental monastic character. It 
would be more true to say that any 
narrowness or superficiality is due to 
defects in Augustinian monasticism it- 
self. And not insofar as it is monastic, 
but to the extent that it is too exclu- 
sively Augustinian. ... 

Nonetheless, the entire history of 
medieval culture is dotted with at- 
tempts, sometimes successful, to broad- 
en its foundations. For example, the 
Cistercian, Aelred of Rievaul, for all his 
faithfulness to the deepest lines of 
Augustinian spirituality, does not hesi- 
tate to criticize them. Like his whole 
group, but more consciously than the 
rest, he refuses to set up a rigorous op- 
position between caritas and all the in- 
stinctive impulses of our being, insepa- 
rably made up of flesh and spirit. . . . 

From Petrarch on, more frequent 
and intense contacts with the East re- 
open Oriental sources to the West. This 
means that the West will, little by little, 
rediscover all the riches of Greek 
thought while rediscovering that very 
culture with which the Fathers con- 
fronted the Bible. More generally, the 
rediscovery of ancient literature and 
art came about through an effort to 
revive, in the original humanism of the 
modern period, what had been behind 
the letter, so to speak, of the Fathers’ 
humanism. A Colluci Salutati, father of 
Florence’s humanism, a Gianozzo Ma- 
netti, the principal collaborator of Ni- 
cholas V at the beginning of Roman 
humanism, had nothing else but this in 
mind. .. . And they experienced, as did 
the Fathers, the inevitable tension be- 
tween the rediscovery of pagan human- 
ity in all its equivocal glory and the 
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deepening (which they so ardently 
wanted) of a Christianity ever more 
vibrant and rich. But the awareness of 
this tension, which they sometimes ex- 
press so vividly, shows well how far 
they are from abandoning the Christian 
ideal. As this ideal deepens, must it not 
bring in its wake a strong realization 
that the Cross is inevitable, just as man 
and his natural possibilities do not re- 
veal themselves without revealing that 
they are marked by sin, suffering and 
death? 


It can therefore be asserted, with 
certain recent and reliable historians, 
that the pagan currents which are un- 
deniably present in the Renaissance are 
not so much the result of humanism 
itself as of an anti-humanism. Taken as 
a whole, in its first movement and in 
its most remarkable examples, the hu- 
manism of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is fundamentally Chris- 
tian. Properly speaking, what it set out 
to revive was the most authentic, most 
primitive Christian culture: that of the 
Fathers of the Church. What there was 
of paganism in the Renaissance was not 
so much a new element or renewal but 
the simple continuation of a Christian 
decadence, long since begun by “the de- 
cline of the Middle Ages.” This was the 
line of least resistance for an effete 
civilization, exposed to the pagan temp- 
tations that a rediscovery of antiquity 
brought in its wake. On the contrary, 
the lines of force in the new movement 
tended of themselves toward a rebirth 
of Christianity’s eternal power of puri- 
fying and fructifying all authentic hu- 
man richness. 

The same thing can be said with 
all the more reason about the second 
and more serious crisis occasioned by 
the Renaissance: the Reformation. The 
Reformation, despite its quick develop- 
ment along heretical and schismatic 
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lines, was rooted in what was most pro- 
found in the humanist movement... . 


Faced with these two crises (soon 
more or less mingled into one) of a 
revived paganism and a reform gone 
awry, what was to be the attitude of 
Christians remaining faithful to the 
Church’s tradition and Catholic unity? 
We might say that from the very start 
it was marked by a hesitation, from 
which we are not yet free and which 
makes up the whole drama of Catholic 
thought. ... 


The easier and more immediate re- 
action is the one historians note in post- 
Tridentine Catholicism: saying “no” to 
questions raised by the rediscovery of 
the great sources of tradition, whether 
there is question of simply human tradi- 
tion of antiquity or of properly Chris- 
tian tradition. And to make this “no” 
radical and unambiguous, all humanism 
is put in parentheses as long as possible. 
The result is a Christianity that is harsh 
and, at least at the beginning, solid. 
But it is a Christianity forced back in- 
to a “state of siege,” which can not long 
stand the assaults from without and 
quickly becomes stifling within. The 
position becomes so uncomfortable that 
compromises with the enemy are 
judged, perhaps wrongly, the less dan- 
gerous, on the pretext that that enemy 
is indifferent to what is essential, to a 
properly Christian vitality. Whence so 
many traits, so disconcerting for us to- 
day, of the baroque period: accepting 
a semi-pagan veneer for a Catholicism 
tightly banded together in its opposi- 
tion to the Reformation. Or, what is 
more serious, easily accepting the basic 
paganism of a State or civilization cut 
off from its Christian roots with only 
the cracked shell of medieval Catholi- 
cism. 

The opposite attitude in the long 
run is the wiser and, because more 
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generous, the healthier. This is the atti- 
tude that comes into play in the period 
known as the French school of spiri- 
tuality . . . a more authentic knowledge 
of the Bible, enlightened by a renewal 
of Christian tradition in its entirety. . . 

Whence the two temptations be- 
tween which modern Christian thought 
is always torn. On the one hand we 
have “integralism,” which just because 
certain problems have been badly an- 
swered, wants to quit asking questions, 


even if this means to quit living. On the 
other hand there is false liberalism, a 
false irenicism which confuses the con- 
ditions of an intellectualism working in 
seclusion with the far different condi- 
tions where the Church must bear wit- 
ness in the market place — and bear 
witness in such wise that it will be es- 
pecially accessible to those who by 
themselves cannot make the subtle dis- 
tinctions that are the forte of intel- 
lectuals. 


Source: RESURRECTION. 1, avril 1956, pp. 43-54. “Humanisme et Christi- 


anisme au XVIe siecle.” 
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NOVEMBER 1955 in the labora- 
IN tory of Wendel M. Stanley at 

Berkeley, two chemists of the 
University of California, Dr. Heinz 
Fraenkel Conrat and Dr. Robley 
Williams, accomplished a quite sur- 
prising synthesis. Under well de- 
fined chemical conditions, they mixed 
two inert products, complex but non- 
toxic, and after several minutes ob- 
served in the solution a _ turbidness 
which would indicate a new compound. 
A plant inoculated with a drop of the 
solution showed the classic signs of 
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viral infection. Examination of the 
preparation in the electron microscope 
confirmed the presence of a virus. 

The two scientists announced this 
synthesis in precise, moderate terms. 
But the sensational press announced: 
“Science has created Life,” “Man has 
created a living thing chemically,” 
“Chemistry finally masters the secrets 
of Life,” “Soon man will be born in a 
test-tube.” Allowing for the exaggera- 
tions of the popular press, we still ought 
to inquire as to what exactly is the na- 
ture of the synthesis accomplished at 
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Berkeley. Are there any consequences 
from this new scientific discovery which 
touch the worlds of philosophy and re- 
ligion? 

At the present time the reproduc- 
tion of a virus by synthesis from the 
numerous and varied molecules of ami- 
no acids, ribose, phosphoric acid, purine, 
and pyrimidines is out of the question. 
This is why the chemists used for their 
synthesis, if you will pardon the expres- 
sion, prefabricated products. Following 
the technique of Stanley, they obtained 
extremely purified virus in the form of 
crystals. By a partial hydrolysis they 
separated the tobacco mosaic virus into 
a protein fraction and a nucleic acid 
fraction. This done, they established 
that each of the products so derived was 
completely devoid of any pathogenic 
power, and behaved as any ordinary 
simpie chemical product, inert. But 
when the two fractions were reunited, 
the bonds broken by hydrolysis were re- 
established between the protein and the 


nucleic acid and immediately part of the 
original viral activity of the nucleopro- 
tein was recovered. 


We are not concerned, then, with 
a total synthesis from atoms, even from 
the integral molecules. To speak loose- 
ly, we could say that the biochemists 
“cut a virus in two” and “put the pieces 
back together.” This simplified state- 
ment must in no way underrate a work 
remarkable and delicate: but should it 
be called a synthesis of a living being? 

To answer this question we must 
ask another: Is the virus a living be- 
ing?. .. In Pasteur’s day, when the term 
virus meant only extension into the sub- 
microscopic realm of bacteria, the an- 
swer could be given without any doubt. 
“The hypothesis of the virus as a sub- 
microscopic being implied inevitably 
that the virus was a living being.” But 
when Stanley gave to the scientific 
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world a crystallized virus, the biologists, 
for whom crystallization was solely a 
property of inert matter, changed their 
opinion: The virus no longer belonged 
to the living world — unless life could 
exist as a crystal. 

Bacteria, all agreed, are classed 
without objection in the domain of the 
living., They assimilate nourishment, 
grow larger, move themselves, repro- 
duce. In their single cell they possess 
the entire arsenal of enzymes necessary 
for digestion, for the phenomena of oxi- 
dation-reduction from which they ob- 
tain the energy necessary for their life. 
Viruses, on the contrary, are essentially 
parasites on plants or animals. They 
have no enzymes of their own. Further, 
they are able to reproduce only in a 
living being, more exactly, only in a 
specific living being suitable for a par- 
ticular virus. Such inescapable para- 
sitism suggests an hypothesis of their 
origin: The viruses are only degraded 
bacteria that have lost their respiratory 
and digestive systems, systems that are 
useless since they find their nourish- 
ment in their host. At the present time 
however, the similarity of virus compo- 
sition to that of genes has turned cer- 
tain minds to that direction for an ex- 


Degraded bacteria or abnormal gene, 
the virus appears to be a being on 
the threshhold of two worlds: that of 
the living, the autonomous, and that of 
organic matter, the inert. The synthe- 
sis effected by the biochemists of Ber- 
keley arouses interest beyond the world 
of pure science, as it presents in new 
light the question of the nature of liv- 
ing things. The synthesis of a virus is 
a fact accomplished, but has the syn- 
thesis of Life been achieved? 

This expression, synthesis of Life 
seems not quite exact: You can syn- 
thesize a living being, you cannot syn- 





thesize Life. For life is manifested only 
in a living being. But to decide whether 
or not a virus is a living being, you must 
know in an unequivocal manner the 
definition of life. What exactly does it 
mean? What are the criteria, the char- 
acteristics of Life? It is not movement, 
since plants do not move. Neither is it 
reproduction, for there are sterile liv- 
ing things. It is not autonomy in the 
seeking out and assimilation of food. 
Parasites — mistletoe, tape worms — 
are certainly among the living. To moss 
and to a baobab, to plant-lice and 
camels, to a donkey as to a man, with- 
out hesitation we give the name “liv- 
ing.” This same name we refuse to 
sand or to a diamond, to a cloud or to 
the sea, without suspecting that we use 
an ambiguous word, whose definition 
changes according to the living being 
it qualifies. To the hierarchy of being 
corresponds an hierarchy of life. Purely 
vegetative in the lower forms, life be- 
comes sensitive in the more evolved 
plants and animals, reaching a kind of 
triumph in man with the appearance 
of a spiritual soul. And it seems you 
just can’t win if you are looking for an 
exhaustive and univocal definition, for 
what you gain in extension you lose in 
comprehension and vice versa. A gene, 
a red blood cell, a virus: are they liv- 
ing things? The answer depends on how 
you understand the term. 


From the restricted viewpoint of 
physical chemistry, we should be able 
to define life. Science, it has been point- 
ed out often enough, in specifying its 
object impoverishes it. For biochemis- 
try, living things are composed solely of 
atoms, just like the inorganic world. . . . 
From the point of view of energy, liv- 
ing things bring into play oxidation re- 
duction reactions regulated by a very 
great number of catalysts and modi- 
fiers. Under these two aspects, the bio- 


chemist discovers nothing that escapes 
the classic laws of chemistry and phy- 
sics which regulate ordinary chemical 
systems. Why, then, is not living mat- 
ter simply continuous with inert mat- 
ter? For the chemist, life is a complex 
phenomenon whose manifestations are 
produced in organic matter that posses- 
ses a given structure and sufficient com- 
plexity. For him, living matter is only 
inert matter with a composition and 
structure more complex than inert or- 
ganic molecules, and continuous with 
these. The synthesis at Berkeley con- 
firms the chemist in his point of view. 
Without considering the question of the 
nature of a virus — living being or inert 
chemical product — the chemist can 
say: deprived of its structure, (by the 
separation of the nucleic acid and the 
protein) the virus protein is inert; with 
its structure, its complete architecture, 
the nucleoprotein recovers the proper- 
ties of a virus. Structure is, therefore, 
an essential element that permits the 
appearance of the properties of life in 
inert material. Is not this the miracle 
that the aristotelian “form” of the 
Scholastics, in its own way, accom- 
plishes? 


The point of view of the chemist, 
is necessarily incomplete. Science muti- 
lates, distorts sometimes that which it 
studies. To know a living thing, must 
not science quite often kill it? . . . Life 
is not contained in a simple chemical 
formula: you cannot describe it as a 
rigid space-time structure. “In principle, 
Life is an assembly of harmonious 
chemical processes in a structure that 
is at the same time flexible and perma- 
nent, (but) what is singular about life 
is that it functions as it builds and 
builds as it functions. Structure and 
function are tightly interwoven, even 
simultaneous.” All living things have 
a history, a past and a future, inter- 
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connected. In the embryo of today, the 
adult of tomorrow is already present 
in a certain way because it directs de- 
velopment. The living being is a plan 
to be realized, a mobile on the road to 
a goal: stop it, it is dead. 

This dynamic aspect rounds out the 
more static view of the biochemist. It 
surpasses it without nullifying it. Both 
grasp the living being, each in its own 
way, but neither has a definitive answer 
to the question, what is life? We are 
caught in the following dilema: 


On the one hand you may choose 
for Life an arbitrary but precise defini- 
tion: then you are able to point out a 
sharp boundary between the living and 
the non-living. 


On the other hand you may re- 
nounce a univocal definition of the term 
in favor of an analogous one. Here 
there is nothing to keep you from ex- 
tending the kingdom of the living how- 
ever far you might wish, even to find- 
ing a trace of “life’’ in the most “inert” 
matter, in the molecule or the atom. 
One has gained in extension, but lost 
comprehension. It is an inevitable law. 


The unreasonable opposition of cer- 
tain minds to the idea that living things 
can be produced in the laboratory comes 
without doubt, from short-sighted apolo- 
getics. . Much misunderstanding 
comes from a too simple notion of the 
intervention of God in the world. The 


Presentation: Dr. Jay Barton 
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divine action is imagined as a series of 
actions. Each being, whatever is new, 
great or small, each “mystery of na- 
ture” and almost every change demands 
a distinct intervention of the Creator. 
. . . To be sure, the Creator holds in 
their being and in their becoming all 
the creatures that He has called to ex- 
istence. Without this “conservation” 
that prolongs, so to speak, and sustains 
the creative act, there would be a “fall- 
ing into nothingness.” But creation and 
conservation do not involve many steps 
and a constant “busy-ness” on God’s 
part. God has fixed the laws for all 
eternity, and His will holds them in 
force. Following these laws, according 
to their complex unfolding and by their 
determination, the evolution of beings 
is accomplished. Far from imparing the 
divine action, far from denying it, the 
discovery of the most secret mechan- 
isms of nature, only show up the crea- 
tive act and let you understand it better. 
Under these conditions, the Chris- 
tian has no objection in principle 
to the hypothesis that one day a chemist 
will succeed in producing in his labora- 
tory a living being more highly evolved 
than a microbe or a protozon. (He 
leaves it to science to determine the 
truth of such an hypothesis). Because 
the scientist will not have created a new 
being, but will have simply transformed 
pre-existing matter according to the 
laws of biochemistry fixed by God. 


Sowrce: ETUDES, Avril 1956, pp. 88-95, “Les virus et la synthése de la vie.” 
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HAT should be 
the judgment 
of a reasonably detached critic on the 
theory of evolution? Has it been satis- 
factorily established or not? Before an- 
swering this question we must ask our- 
selves what sort of evidence we can rea- 
sonably require. . . . In everyday life we 
accept without question innumerable be- 
liefs which, although highly probable, 
cannot be proved with absolute certain- 
ty, and it would be foolish to refuse as- 
sent to evolution on the ground that 
some impossibly high criterion of verifi- 
cation had not yet been achieved. The 
question is then: what sort of confirma- 
tion can be obtained, and what degree 
of acceptance does this justify? ... 
The historian judging of some past 
event, will look in the first place for di- 
rect evidence that it did or did not hap- 
pen. The scientist on the other hand, 
when he propounds a theory, does not 
generally begin by asking: is this theo- 
ry true in an absolute sense? What he 
wants to know is whether it is con- 
sistent with the known facts, whether 
it enables him to integrate and co-ordi- 
nate the phenomena into a single, simple 
intelligible pattern; whether it suggests 
fruitful lines for future research or 
makes predictions which are subse- 
quently verified; whether it is superior 
in these respects to any alternative theo- 
ry which might be suggested. In so 
far as it fulfills these conditions it is a 
good theory. ... 

Now, judged by the standards 
of the historian, macro-evolution does 
not show up too well. The direct 
evidence that it has happened is 
scanty, and lets us down at a number 
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of critical points. On the other hand, 
judged as a scientific theory, it comes 
through with flying colors, and is in- 
deed, indispensable to the biologist. . . . 
It seems moreover, in the present state 
of knowledge to be the only theory 
which can serve any useful purpose. 
The only alternative seems to be Special 
Creation — the theory that each species 
or family, or whatever it may be, was 
specially created by God either out of 
nothing, or, in some unknown but mirac- 
ulous way, out of pre-existing matter. 
This is not, scientifically, a useful theo- 
ry. Primarily, what the scientist asks of 
a theory is that it should enable him 
to understand why things happen in 
this way rather than that: to select 
from the infinite number of possible 
patterns of events just one, or a limit- 
ed group, to which the actual events 
conform. Now the difficulty about Spe- 
cial Creation is that it is consistent with 
almost any conceivable pattern of 
events. We cannot see into God’s Mind 
or share his Counsels, or know why He 
chose to create in this way rather than 
that. It is only in so far as secondary 
causes are at work that we can hope 
to understand how and why things hap- 
pen as they do. Thus we shall never, 
in this life, understand why God chose 
to create the universe at all, or why 
He gave it the properties He did, since 
no secondary causes were involved in 
the original act of creation. 

The only limits we can impose upon 
the possible modes of creation are those 
arising from God’s own Nature — in 
particular, from his Goodness and Ve- 
racity. We cannot suppose that He 


would “fake” his Creation in such a 
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way as necessarily to lead us into error. 
. . . The special Creationist can always 
reply that God is free to act as He 
pleases but .. . there is a limit to this 
line of defense. 


Whatever may be the position at 
the present time, it is certain that the 
great majority of biologists will not be 
prepared to abandon the search for 
secondary causes unless and until it be- 
comes clear that the quest is hopeless, 
and this is certainly not the case now. 
So long as the theory of evolution is 
the only available natural explanation 
of the biological history of the world, 
it will continue to be accepted as a 
matter of course, both by Catholic and 
non-Catholic biologists. .. . 


It may be objected that at least 
the transition from the irrational ani- 
mal to man must have been miraculous, 
since it involves the special creation of 
a spiritual soul: once this is granted 
... we might just as well admit a num- 
ber of such miracles. There is, how- 


ever, no real parity between the two 
cases. The production of a spiritual 
soul is something which lies essentially 
outside the operations of physical law. 
... The creation of the first human soul 
was an event outside the order of physi- 
cal causation, but it was no more mirac- 
ulous, in the strict sense of the term, 
than is the creation of any other human 
soul. It pertains to the ordinary Provi- 
dence of God, so-far as we know, that 
whenever matter is suitably disposed 
for the reception of a human soul, He 
will in fact produce a human being. 

What is certain and important 
is that God intended, from all eternity, 
to create Man and to put him in this 
world as the crown of this particular 
order of creation, and that He took 
those means which He saw to be most 
suitable for the purpose. As time goes 
on, we may hope to see ever more clear- 
ly what those means were. We have no 
cause to be alarmed at the prospect 
that they may have been the ordinary 
laws of nature. 


Source: THE MONTH. Number 15, January 1956, pp. 33-45. “The Theory of 


Evolution: the present state of the evidence.” 


Presentation: Dr. Jay Barton 
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I] iS A GREAT 
privilege to 
be given the 
opportunity of addressing this as- 
sembly convened by the United Nations 
Organization in order to promote inter- 
national co-operation on the use, to the 
benefit of humanity, of the vast new 
energy sources made accessible by the 
exploration of the world of atoms. I 
am also grateful for the invitation, as 
an introduction to these evening lec- 
tures at which some broader aspects of 
our great subject will be discussed, to 
speak about the general lesson, regard- 
ing our position as observers of that 
nature of which we ourselves are part, 
gained by the study of this new field 
of experience. 

It shall not be my task to enlarge 
upon the great practical consequences 
of the development forming the main 
theme of our conference, but we are, of 
course, all deeply aware of the respon- 
sibility associated with any advance of 
our knowledge resulting in an increased 
mastery of the forces of nature. In- 
deed, in the present situation, our whole 
civilization is confronted with a most 
serious challenge, demanding an adjust- 
ment of the relationship between na- 
tions to ensure that unprecedented 
menaces can be eliminated and all peo- 
ple in common can strive for the fulfill- 
ment of the promises offered by the 
progress of science, for promotion of 
human welfare all over our globe. 








The importance of the epistemolo- 
gical lesson which the exploration of the 
world of atoms has given us must be 
seen on the background of the impact 
of the mechanical conception of nature 
on general thinking through the cen- 
turies. Above all, the recognition of an 
inherent limitation in the scope of the 
deterministic description within a field 
of experience concerned with fundamen- 
tal properties of matter, stimulates the 
search for similar situations in other 
domains of knowledge where the mu- 
tually exclusive application of concepts, 
each indispensable in a full account of 
experience, calls for a complementary 
mode of description. 

When leaving the proper domain of 
physics we meet at once with the old 
and much debated question of the place 
of the living organisms in the descrip- 
tion of natural phenomena. Originally, 
no sharp distinction between animate 
and inanimate matter was made, and it 
is well known that Aristotle, in stress- 
ing the wholeness of the individual or- 
ganisms, opposed the views of the atom- 
ists, and even in the discussion of the 
foundations of mechanics retained ideas 
like purpose and potency. However, 
with the great discoveries in anatomy 
and physiology at the time of the Ren- 
aissance, and especially the advent of 
classical mechanics in the determinis- 
tic description of which any reference 
to purpose is eliminated, a completely 
mechanistic conception of nature sug- 
gested itself. 
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It is true that the structure and 
functioning of the organisms involve an 
ordering of atomic processes which has 
sometimes been felt difficult to recon- 
cile with the laws of thermodynamics, 
which imply a steady approach towards 
disorder among the atoms constituting 
an isolated physical system. If, how- 
ever, sufficient account is taken of the 
circumstance that the free energy nec- 
essary to maintain and develop organic 
systems is continually supplied from 
their surroundings by nutrition and res- 
piration, it becomes clear that there is 
in such respect no question of any vio- 
lation of general physical laws. As re- 
marked already by Boltzman, the essen- 
tial element of irreversibility involved 
in the description of the organic func- 
tions is the very basis for our notion 
of time direction. 


In the last decades, great advances 
have been achieved in our knowledge of 
the structure and functioning of the or- 
ganisms, and it has in particular be- 
come evident that quantum regularities 
in many respects here play a funda- 
mental role. Such regularities are in- 
deed basic for the remarkable stability 
of the highly complex molecular struc- 
tures which form the essential consti- 
tuents of the cells responsible for the 
hereditary properties of the species. 
Moreover, the induced mutations result- 
ing from the exposure of the organisms 
to penetrating radiation offer a strik- 
ing application of the statistical laws of 
quantum physics. Also the sensitivity 
of perceptive organs, so important for 
the integrity of the organisms, has been 
found to approach the level of indi- 
vidual quantum processes, and clearly 
amplification mechanisms reminding of 
the recording devices used in experi- 
ments of atomic physics play an impor- 
tant part, not least in the transmission 
of nervous messages. 
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The whole development has again, 
although in a novel manner, brought 
mechanistic approach to biological prob- 
lems to the foreground, but at the same 
time the question has become acute 
whether a comparison between the or- 
ganism and highly complex and refined 
physical systems, like modern indus- 
trial constructions or electronic calcu- 
lation machines, offers the proper basis 
for an adequate description of such self- 
regulating entities as living organisms 
present. 

Returning to the general epistomo- 
logical lesson which atomic physics has 
given us, we must in the first place 
realize that the isolated phenomena 
studied in quantum physics are no di- 
rect analogue to biological processes in- 
volving a continual exchange of matter 
and energy between the organism and 
its environments. Moreover, any experi- 
mental arrangement, which would al- 
low a control of biological functions to 
the extent demanded for their well de- 
fined description in physical terms, 
would be prohibitive to the free display 
of life. Thus, notwithstanding the ever 
improving technique of studying metab- 
olism, especially by means of the ingeni- 
ous atomic tracer method applying ra- 
dioactive isotopes now so abundantly 
available, we must realize that as re- 
gards organic life the possibilities of in- 
terference with or reversion of the 
course of events are still more limited 
than in the study of individual atomic 
processes. Incidentally, we may also re- 
call that medical treatment, however 
efficient it may prove, essentially aims 
at helping the organism to recover 
its health or resume its normal func- 
tions. 


The emphasis on this point suggests 
an attitude to the problem of organic 
life providing an appropriate balance 
between mechanistic and finalistic ap- 




















proach. In fact, just as the quantum of 
action in the account of atomic phe- 
nomena appears as an element which 
cannot be defined in classical mechani- 
cal terms, the notion of life is elemen- 
tary in biological science in the sense 
that it applies to situations where the 
conditions for an exhaustive physical 
analysis are not fulfilled. Actually, we 
must recognize that the practical ap- 
proach in biological research is char- 
acterized by the complementary way 
in which arguments based on the full 
resources of physical and chemical 
science, and concepts directly referring 
to the integrity of the organism trans- 
cending the scope of these sciences, are 
employed. 


Similar situations regarding the 
comprehension of experience are met 
with in the study of such innate and 
conditioned behaviour of animals and 
man, which call for the application of 
psychological concepts. Even in an al- 
legedly behaviouristic approach it is in- 
deed hardly possible to avoid such con- 
cepts, and the very idea of consciousness 
impresses itself when we are dealing 
with behaviour of so high a degree of 
complexity that its description virtually 
involves introspection on the side of the 
individual organism. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that, while in 
the early stages of physical science one 
could directly refer to such features of 
daily life events which permitted simple 
causal account, an essentially comple- 
mentary description of the states of 
our mind has been used since the origin 
of language. In fact, the rich termi- 
nology adapted to this purpose does not 
point to an unbroken course of events, 
but rather to separate mutually exclu- 
sive experiences reminding one of the 
complementary phenomena in atomic 
physics. Just as these phenomena for 
their definition demand different experi- 


mental arrangements, the various psy- 
chological experiences are characterized 
by different placings of the separation 
between the content on which attention 
is focused and the background indi- 
cated by the word “ourselves.” 

From a purely biological point of 
view, we can hardly interpret the char- 
acteristics of psychical phenomena, ex- 
cept by concluding that every conscious 
experience, capable of retainment in the 
memory, corresponds to a residual im- 
pression in the organism, amounting to 
an irreversible recording of the outcome 
of processes in the nervous system. Cer- 
tainly, such recordings in which the in- 
terplay of numerous brain cells are in- 
volved are essentially different from the 
permanent structures in the single cells 
connected with genetic reproduction. In 
the finalistic approach, however, we 
may not only stress the usefulness of 
permanent recordings in their influence 
on our reactions to subsequent stimuli, 
but equally the importance that later 
generations are not encumbered by the 
actual experiences of individuals, but 
only rely on the reproduction of such 
properties of the organism which have 
proved serviceable for the collection 
and utilization of knowledge. In any 
attempt at pursuing the enquiry we 
must, of course, be prepared to meet the 
increasing difficulties in every step, and 
it is suggestive that the simple concepts 
of physical science to an ever higher 
degree lose their immediate applicabili- 
ty, the more we approach the aspects of 
organic life related to the characteris- 
tics of our mind. 

To illustrate such argumentation, 
we may refer to the old problem of the 
freedom of will. In an unrestricted de- 
terministic approach, this concept, of 
course, finds no place, but it is evident 
that the word volition is indispensable 
in an exhaustive description of psychical 
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phenomena. Not only do we have the 
feeling, so to say, of being able to make 
the best out of the circumstances but 
also if we attempt to predict what an- 
other person will decide to do in a given 
situation, we must strive to know his 
whole background to such an extent 
that we shall actually be placing our- 
selves in his position. 

A logically consistent basis for 
speaking of the “freedom of our will” 
is provided by the recognition that the 
psychological situations in which we 
have a feeling of volition and in which 
we ponder over the motives for our 
actions offers a typical example of com- 
plementary relationships. Thus, the 
proper latitude is also left for the use 
of words like aspirations and responsi- 
bility which separately are as little de- 
finable as other words indispensable in 
the account of the variety and potenti- 
ality of our situation. 


When I have entered on such gen- 
eral biological and psychological prob- 
lems familiar to all, the intention has on- 
ly been to remind us of common features 
of scientific enquiry and point to an at- 
titude characterized by the striving for 
harmonizing apparently contrasting ex- 
periences by their incorporation in a 
wider conceptual framework. Such an 
approach may perhaps also contribute 
to the promotion of the mutual under- 
standing between human societies with 
different cultural traditions, and before 
concluding this address I shall allow 
myself to add some remarks concerning 
this question. 

In this connection it may be per- 
tinent to refer to the similarities and 
differences between animal and human 
societies. In animal life we meet with 
communities of very diverse kinds cor- 
responding to the needs of the different 
species. Especially among insects we 
are sometimes confronted with a divi- 
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sion of functions among the individuals 
carried to such extremes that the whole 
society in various respects resembles a 
single organism, while in many species 
of birds and mammals, who live in 
flocks more or less divided into families, 
we have rather to do with an innate be- 
haviour which reminds us of many 
habits in human communities serving 
the support of the individuals as well 
as the protection of the society. 

The essential difference between 
such animal societies and the human 
communities is however that in our cul- 
tural traditions we have to do not with 
biologically inherited behaviour but 
with modes of reaction of the adult in- 
dividuals carried from generation to 
generation by more or less consciously 
directed education. In this connection 
it is decisive to realize the extent to 
which instinctive behaviour is_ sup- 
pressed in human life. In the termi- 
nology suggested by modern science we 
may even say that words like “instinct” 
and “reason” have mutually exclusive 
complementary applications. 

Human cultures developed in iso- 
lation from each other often exhibit 
deep-rooted differences not only as re- 
gards the adjustment to external con- 
ditions like climate and natural re- 
sources but also as regards the tradi- 
tions which they have fostered and 
which often stand in the way of mutual 
understanding. Sometimes one has even 
compared the various cultures with the 
different ways in which physical phe- 
nomena are described according to the 
standpoint of the observer. Still, the 
great scientific advance marked by the 
relativity theory implies the possibility 
for any observer to predict in terms of 
common concepts how any other ob- 
server will account for physical experi- 
ence. Just the difficulty of appreciating 
the traditions of other nations on the 

















basis of one’s own national tradition 
suggests that the relationship between 
cultures may rather be regarded as 
complementary. In all such comparisons 
it is, however, not taken into account 
that every culture is continually develop- 


ing. Especially contacts between differ- 
ent cultural communities may influence 
the attitude of each to an extent which 
may even lead to a common culture 
with a more complete outlook. 


Source: Excerpts from a speech given by Niels Bohr at the International 


Conference on the peaceful use of Atomic Energy at Geneva, August 
1955. English translation furnished by United Nations. 


Presentation: Dr. Jay Barton 
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